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PREFACE. 



In dealing with the Parts of Speech the work of the Gram- 
matical Society has been turned to account. Brief statements 
of usage, based inductively upon preceding examples, have been 
substituted for the customary definitions. The pupil's attention 
is thus called to what each part of speech does, rather than to what 
it ts. The learner is also relieved of the burden of unnecessary 
sub-classifications. 

The author of the Accidence is indebted to the works of Koch 
(revised by Zupitza), Maetzner, Mason and Vietor. His best 
thanks are also due to Dr. A. S. Napier, Merton Professor of 
English Language and Literature in the University of Oxford, 
and to Dr. A. Pogatscher, Professor of English Philology in the 
University of Prague, both of whom have kindly read the proof 
sheets and contributed valuable observations. 

It is hoped that the philological part of the book will be found 
up to date. In the Appendix on Sounds and Letters an attempt 
has been made to present the main results of modem phonetics 
in a simple and intelligible form. 

The history of the language is divided into the following 
periods : — 

1. Old English (O.E.), down to about a.d. iioo. (Period of 
full vowels in the endings ; e.g, far<zn, sun», wulfas.) 

2. Middle English (M.E.), from about a.d. iioo to about 
A.D. 1500. (The full vowels in the endings are represented by 
one uniform unaccented e ; e,g. far^, sun^, wolves.) 

3. Modern English (Mod. Engl.) from about a.d. 1500 till the 
present day. (The unaccented e in the endings has become 
silent) 4 

In the present (stereotyped) edition a few corrections and additions have 
been made, chiefly on pp. 10, 18, 22, 23, 26,' 28, 29, 30, 33, 39, 43 (§ 166, 
-es, -j), 44, 56, 57. 
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PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Words are divided info classes called Parts of Speech. ; 
TheVe are eight Parts of Speech :— Nouns, Pronouns^, • 
Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, • 

Intferjectionv " . " * i 

The Noun. [French nom — Latin nomen^ * name.'] 

Examples. 

England^* expects every man to do his duty. 

ilie boy stoocl on the bumixig deck. 

What is truth ? said jesting P/A/Vr.i 

Look in my face; mv uame \^ Might-have-been}, 

And such a want-7vtt sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

In respect that it is a shepherds life it is naught. 

What is your verdict^ gentlemen of t\\ejufy?^ 

Most friendship i^ feigning^, most loving^ mere folly. 

To err^ is human, to forgive^ divine. ' 



(0:^ Nouns name. 



1. Names, like England, Pilate, Might-have-been, which are 
peculiar io one individual, iffe called Proper Nouns [Lat. proprius, 
* onfe*s own '], and are spelled with a capital letter. Nouns which 
are not Proper are called Common If onns [Lat. communis, ' shared 
by all ' ; i.e. applicable to any individual of a class]. 

2. Nouns like jury, denoting a group of individuals, are 
called Collective Nonns [Lat. colligere, Mo gather together*] or 
ITonns of Multitude. 

3. Words \\ke feigning, loving, to err, to forgive, may be formed 
from any Verb, and are called Verb-nouns : see further under 
Accidence, § 148, 2. 

No attempt is here made to give a logical classification of nouns : such 
classifications present great difficulty and are unnecessary for the purposes of 
grammar. 



* The fijTures above the line in this section and in §§4, 6^ ii> v«!i x^^a. x.^ 
the subdivisions of following sections. 
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4| ThePrononiL [Lat./rJ, * for' + Noun. Thus 'Pronoun 
means literally a word used instead of a Noun.] 



Examples. 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me} 
That /^ have much ado to know myself} 

Thou ^ art the man. 

In respect that //^ is a shepherd's life iO is naught 

'TVas mine?^ Vis his} 

Tki5^S& no flattery, 

Who^ killed Cock Robin? 

Which * is the villain ? which * of these ^\^he^^ 

What* is truth? said jesting Pilate. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which^ taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Whatever^ he ^ saw to be right, that ^ he^ did. 

Uneasy lies the head that^ wears a crown. 

All^ that^ n have is thine} 

^ What^ {^^that^ which^) I^ have written, 7^ have written. 

One^ beats the bush, another^ catches the bird. 

Thou ^ must take measures, speedy ones,^ 

Some^ are married, some^ are dead. 

Then none^ was for a party. 
Then all^ were for the state. 

83^ Pronouns identify without naming. 
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\ Pronouns are of six kinds : — 

1. Personal Prononns: IJ^tni), thou (thee\ he {him\ she (her), 
it, we (us), you, ^they (fhm). The 'Personal Pronouns' wj;5«^ 

\ thyself, hif^elf, hersiif, itself, ourselves, youpelves, themselves, refer 
to €ome other word in the sentence (the Subject : see Analysis, 
§ 3), and are called Beflexive Pronoims. [literally 'bending 
back Pronouns,' from Lat. reflectere, *to bend back.' Thus in the 
first example myself refers to /.] 

Myself, thyself, himself, etc. may also be Adjectives, see § 7, 1 (/). 

2. Possessive Pronoims : mifu, thifie, J\is, hers, its^ ofirs^ yours, 
theirs. \ ' ' , ' - ^ 

His, its, may also be Adjectives : see § 7, z (a). 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns : this (these), that (those), [literally 
•pointing- out Pronouns,* from laXrdtfnonstrdre, *to point out.'] 

These words may also be Adjectives : see § 7, z (i). 

4. Interrogative Prononns : pM (whom, whose), which, what. 
[literally 'questioning ProncHms,' from Lat interrogdre, *to 
question.'] \ 

Which and what (Interrogative) may also be Adjectives : see § 7, z (c). 
On Interrogative Pronouns and Adjectives introducing Dependent Questions, 
tee § 12, 9, Obs. 

5. Belative Prononns : who (whom, whose), which, what, that. 
piterall]^ * canying-back or referring Pronouns,' from I-at. reldtivus. 
Thus in the ninth and tenth examples which and whatever refer to 
tide and that: see further in § 18, and Analysis, § 21. On what 
= that which, see Accidence, § 105.] 

Whoever, whichetfer, whatever refer to any of a class and 
may therefore be called General Belative Prononns. 

Which, what (Relative), whichever and whatever may also be Adjectives : 
see § 7, I (d), 

6. Indefinite PronomTs : anyone, any, one, another, other, one . . . 
another, ehch, either, neither, none, some, all, many, few, enough, both. 
[literally * unlimited ' Pronouns, from Lat. indifinJtus,'] 

Any, one, another, other, each, either, ntithtr, some^ all^ many^ ftw^tn<m^> 
Mk, may siso be Adjectives : see § 7, 1 (e). 
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^ The A^ective. [Fr. adJectif—Ldit. adjicere, * to put to/] 

Examples. 

Hurrah for merry England, 
^^^i(«) woods and valleys ^r^^w. 

Run after that'^ ^*' $ame peevish messenger. 

What'^^*'^ hope or fear or joy is thine? 

The ^ ^** better part of valour is discretion ; in t)ie which ^ <" 
better part, I have saved my ^ ^"^ life. 

Whichever'^ ^''^ road you take, it will lead you home. 

Ah ! when shall all^ ^'^ men's good 
Be each ^ *'' man's rule ? 

He himself^ ^' has said it. 

We are six^ ships of the line : 

Can we fight yi'Wh. fifty-three^} [i.e. fifty- three ships.] 

His^^'*^ second^ master was Louis the"^^^^ Eleventh,^ 

Some^^'^ roods away a^^'^ lordly house there was, 
Cool with broad courts and latticed passage 7vet, 

And then ihe'^^^^ whining^ schoolboy, with >^/>^<''> satchel 
And shilling^ morning face, creeping^ like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

The ^ **' way was long^ the ^ ^** wind was cold^ 
27/^^^*^ minstrel was infirm and old: 
jjis'^^'*) withered^ cheeks and tresses ^raj^ 
Seemed to have known ^^ ^'' better day. 

J|:3* Adjectives are used with Nouns, to describe, 
identify or enumerate. 

Adjectives may be used (i.) attributively, e.g. merry 
England, valleys green, etc. : cf. Anal. § lo ; (ii.) prcdica- 
tively, e.g. The way was long : cf. Anal. § 6. 

Adjectives may also be used with Pronouns to describe (not identify) : e.g. 
Unhappy me I I am unhappy. 
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1. Adjectives like her^ hisy that, the, what, aV, each, himself^ 
are called Identifying (or Pronominal) Adjectives ; they are of 
six kinds: — 

(a) Possessive A^ectives : my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, 

{b) Demonstrative Adj[ectiyes : this, that, the, yon, yonder. 

The Demonstrative Adjective the is commonly called the Definite Article 
[Fr. article — Lat. articulus, *a little joint,' i,e, *a little word.*] 

(c) Interrogative Adjectives : which, what, 

(d) Relative Adjectives: which, what, whichever, whatever. 
The two latter (compounded wifiT -ever) may be called General 
Relative Adjectives. 

(e) Indefinite Adjectives : any, one .... another, an, a, other, 
else, each, every, either, neither, noy some, sundry, divers, all, manyp 
few, enough, both. 

Else may also be an Adverb. No may also be a sentence-word : cf. Anal., 

§ 2, ObS. 2. 

The Indefinite Adjective an or a is commonly called the Indefinite Article. 

(/) Definitive A^'ectives : myself, thyself, himself, &c. 

Caution : Carefully distinguish the Reflexive Pronouns myself, thyself, 
himself, &c., from the Definitive Adjectives myself, thyself, himself, &c. 
Contrast * He has said it himself^ (Def. Adj. : cf. Fr. * II I'a dit lui-mime,* 
Germ. 'Er selbst hat es gesagr,* Lat. * Ipse dixit*) with *He has killed him- 
self* (Reflex. Pronoun : c^ Fr. * II j'est tue,' Germ. * Er hat sich getotet/ Lat. 
* i?,occIdit '). On myself, etc. as Definitive Adjectives see further in § 85. 

2. Adjectives of number are called Numeral A^ectives [Lat. 
nufjterus, 'number.'] 

Numeral Adjectives like six, fifty-three, are called Cardinal 
Numerals [literally * hinge-numbers,' from Lat. cardindlis, * prin- 
cipal ' — cardo, * hinge '], because they are the most important words 
of number, on which others may be said to * hinge.' 

Numeral Adjectives like second, eleventh are called Ordinal 
Numerals [literally * rank-numbers,' from Lat. ordindlis, * ranking ' 
— ordo, * rank '], because they describe the rank of a thing. 

On an^ a as Numeral Adjectives see Accidence, § 109. 

3. Words like whining, shining, creeping, withered may be 
formed from any Verb, and are called Verb-adjectives or Parti- 
ciples [Lat. participdre, * to participate ' ; i.e, sharing in the nature 
of both Verb and Adjective] : cf. Accidence, § 148^ i. 

Verb-nouns also participate in the nature ol vvio ■^^xXs ol s^^Otv. 
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8| The Verb. [Fr. verbe — Lat. verbum, * word/ The Verb 
was so called because it was regarded as t/ie word of the 
sentence.] 

Examples. 
England expects every man to do his duty. 

« 

What is trulh ? said jesting Pilate. 

Lcok in my face ; my name is. Might-have-been. 

Run after that same peevish messenger. 



And such a want-wit sadness makes of me. 
That I have much ado to know myself. 



The poor estate scorns Fortune's angry frown. 



Ill is the weather that bringeih no gain, 
Nor helps good hearts in need. 



Her father loved me, oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life. 



0:^ By means of Verbs something is said about some- 
body or something. 

Hence Verbs may be called • telling words.' 
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9 Compound Forms of the Verb. 

The dew was falling fast, 
The stars began to blink, 

I did not see your Grace. 

Your Majesty has been this fortnight ill. 

But when will it be time ? — When I shall say it. 

I told you what would come of this. 

You see how men of merit are sought after. 

Abel was slain by Cain. 

In such examples as the above the italicized words should be 
taken together and parsed as Compound Forms of the Verb. 
Note that was falling = Fr. tombait, Germ.ftel, Lat. cadebat ; did 
see = saw. 

The verbs be^ do^ have^ shall (%hould\ will {would\ when used 
as above, are called Auxiliary Verbs [literally 'helping verbs,' 
from Lat. auxilidre^ *to help*]. 

]^Q Caution. — Such sentences as the following do not contain Compound 
Forms : — 

(i.) Sentences in which the Verbs be^ do, have, etc., have ii^dependent 
meaning : 

e.g. You are not to speak ) 

You have to speak > {are, have, shall = must). 

You shall speak \ 

I will speak (will = am resolved to). 

He should know (should = ought to). 

Do tell me (Do = Please), 

(ii.) Sentences in which the Participle maybe most simply regarded as a 
Predicate Adjective (§ 6, Anal. § 6) : 

e.g. The letter is already written.^ The letter was already written (written 
= complete), cf. Germ. * Der Brief ist (war) schon geschriebenj 

Contrast the Compound Passive Forms * Msck>j \e\X.w^ areV?were>i'u>YxUtW^"^^ 
me every day, ' Germ, * Viele Briefe werden [:iuurdti/C\-iKst^\sxiSs^y^ gescKrie^jttv, 
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11 The Adverb. [Fr. adverbe—XjsX, ad^ 'to' + verbunt, 
' verb/] 

Examples. 

Poorly^ poor man, he lived. 

Call me early^ mother dear. 

r 

Thrice'^ the brinded cat hath mewed. 

When * shall we three meet again ? 

Where * hast thou been ? 

Why 2 dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

How * is it with you, lady ? 

Thy father slew my father ; therefore ^ die. 

'Tis very strange. 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair. 

Then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely ^ but too well. 

But even then the morning cock crew loud. 

^^ Adverbs are used v^rith Verbs, Adjectives, or other 
Adverbs, to qualify them. 

Obs. The word 'qualify* is here used in the sense of 'limit,' (e.g. by telling 
h(fw, when, or where\ and does not mean * denote the quality of the Verb, 
Adjective, or Adverb. 
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12 I. Once^ twice^ thrice^ etc. are called Numeral Adverbs. 

2. WhcHy where, whither, whence, why, how, in ' such examples 
as the above, introduce questions, and are called Interrogative 
Adverbs. 

Obs. Interrogative Adverbs (and Interrogative Pronouns and Adjectives) 
may also be used to introduce groups of words which would be questions in 
their independent form, but which, in becoming part of a larger sentence, 
have ceased to be questions in themselves : 

e.g. I ask what your name is, (= I ask the question * H^Aat is your name?^) 

I asked what name he bore, ( = I asked the question * What name do 
you bear ? *) 

I don't know 7vhen we shnll meet again, (=1 don't know the answer 
to the question * When shall we meet again ? *) ' 

Tell me where you live, (= Tell me the answer to the question * Where 
do you live?*) 

Why me the stern usurper spared, I knew not. 

He little knew how much he wronged her. 

How he can is doubtful ; that he never will is sure. 

In these examples the sentence as a whole is not a question and therefore 
takes no note of interrogation : the part of the sentence introduced by the 
interrogative word is called a Dependent Question (see further in Anal., 
§ 19 h% 

On the words when, whei'e, etc. as Subordinating Conjunctions, see 
§§i6, 2; 17. 

3. Many Adverbs may be used to qualify the sentenoe as;a ;. 
whole rather than any particular word in it: e.g. therefon^a^m}^ 
hence, nevertheless, yet, accordingly, also, eke, too, likewise, moreover, 
besides. Other adverbs which may be used thus are truly, cer- 
tainly, surely, assuredly, verily, undoubtedly : e.g. ' This is certainly 
false' (= *I am certain that this is false'): contrast *i do not 
know certainly,' where certainly qualifies know and means for 
certain. 

On the * sentence-words * j«, ^rfl, no^ nay, see Analysis %a^Qi'^'5>- 1.. 
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IS 



The Preposition. \Ft. pr/position — L,^L praeponere^ 'to 
place before.'] 

Examples. 
Hark, hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings. 

I saw three ships come sailing by 
On Christmas day in the morning. 

Speak yfer yourself.-, 

Speak without fear. 

The country is at peace. 

Be of good cheer. 

Observe the work done by Prepositions : — 
at heaven* s gate tells us where^ and is adverbial. 

' *L ^ . ^-^ V tell us when, and are adverbial. 
in the ntomtng ) ' 

for yourself vci^diVis independently ^ and is adverbial. 

without fear va^dins fearlessly, and is adverbial. 

at peace m^dins peaceful, and is adjectival (cf. § 6 J^). 

of good cheer means cheerful, and is adjectival. 

ft^^ Prepositions are used with Nouns or Pronouns to 
form phrases equivalent to Adverbs or Adjectives. 



f 
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L4 



List of Prepositions. 



a (§ IS8) 


behind 


o£f 


abaft 


below 


on 


aboard 


beneath 


outside 


about 


beside 


over 


above 


between 


past 


abreast 


betwixt 


pending 


across 


beyond 


save 


adowQ 


by 


since 


afore 


concerning 


through 


after 


during 


throughout 


against 


ere 


rill 


along 


except 


to 


amid 


for 


under 


amidst 


forth 


until 


among 


from 


unto 


amongst 


in 


up 


anent 


into 


upon 


around 


inside 


underneath 


aslant 


near 


with 


astride 


nearer 


within 


at 


next 


without 


athwart 


notwithstanding 




before 


of 





Many of these words ma]^ be other parts of speech : e.g. before Adv. ('ten 
years before'), Subordinating Conjunction ('Your son was gone before I 
came'). 
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15 



The Goiljunction. [Fr. conjonction — Lat. conjungere^ * to 
join with/] ' 

Examples. 

Descend, and^ follow me down the abyss. 
The knights came riding two and'^ two. 

Wealth may seek us; buf^ wisdom must be sought* 

V 

Drink deep, or'^ taste not the Pierian spring. 
Blame not thy clime, nor'^ chide the distant sun. 
I lisped in numbers ; for'^ the numbers came. 

tell her, swallow, that^ thy brood is flown. 

1 feared lest'^ it might anger thee. 

And so farewell, uniil^ I meet thee next 
Then are they glad because • they are a\ rest 
He mouths a sentence as^ curs mouth a bone. 

Q:Jr* Conjunctions connect groups of words or single 
words (cf. Anal., § 26). 

. - - ■ * 

Note the pairs bo f A.,. and, either,,. or, whether ,, .or, neither... nor, 

s 

Obs. I. But (O.E. bUtan, 'outside*, Adv., from be, *by' and iitan, *out') 
may also be (i) an Adverb, e.g. * It is but (= only) too tru«* : (ii) a Prepo- 
sition, e.g. * All but (= excepfi one were lost ' : (iii) a Subordinating Con- 
junction, e.g. 'Thieves are not judged .^»/ (« unless) they are by to hear', * It 
cannot be but (= that , , , not) he was murdered so *. 

Obs. 2. Both (of Scandinavian origin : 6.E. bd: the th is obscure) was 
originally an Adjective or Pronoun: so often in Mod. Engl., e.g. 'with both 
hands *,' WA of them ': 

Obs. 3. On either, neither, whether cf. Accidence §§ 114, 115, 98. 
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IS 



L6 There are two kinds of Conjunctions : 

1. The Conjunctions and^ but^ or^ nor ( = and,..not\ for form 
a link between groups (or single words) of equal rank and are 
called Co-ordinating Conjunctions [i.e. 'ranking with': Lat. co, 
* with,' ordo, ' rank.'] 

On for as a Subordinating Conjunction in O.K. see Anal., § 24, Obs. i. 

2. All Other Conjunctions introduce groups which play a sub- 
ordinate part (e.g. as Object or Adverb) in the sentence: such 
Conjunctions form a kind of hinge on which the subordinate 
group turns, and are called Subordinating Coi\jnnctions. 

Subordinating Conjunctions introducing adverbial groups may 
be classified according as they express : 



{a) Time: 
when 


{c) Reason: 
because 


(/) Condition: 
if 


after, since 
before, ere 
till, until 
while 
(b) Place: 
where 


since 

[seeing that] 
{d) Purpose: 
that 

[in order that] 
lest 


unless, except 
{g) Concession: 

although 

though 
{h) Comparison: 

as 


whither 


{e) Eesult: 


than 


whence 


that [so that] 


the before a Com 
parative 



Note that the subordinate group may come first in the sentence. 

That and lest are used not only to introduce adverbial groups 
(e.g. * Awake your senses, that they may the better judge,* * I'll 
look no more, lest my brain turn,' * He gazed so long that both 
his eyes were dazzled '), but also to introduce groups which play 
the part of Nouns (see examples in § 15). 

Obs. I. After J sincey before^ tilly until may also be Prepositions and after ^ 
since, before also Adverbs: contrast * After (Conj.) the Commonwealth had 
been overthrown, the Stuarts were restored,* *yjf/?^r (Prep.) the overthrow of 
the Commonwealth the Stuarts were restored,' * It happened twenty years 
after ^ (Adv. = aftenvards), 

Obs. 2. The before a Comparative may also be an Adverb : e.g. * The (Con- 
junction) more, the (Adverb) merrier', Le, Tlie more there are, the merriec vie. 
shall be : * So much the (Adverb) worse for him *, 
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YJ The name ' Subordinating Conjunction ' is a sufficient description of that and 
Ust when used as mere signs of subordination * (introducing groups which play 
the part of Nouns) ; but it expresses only part of the nature of such hinge- 
words as when^ where^ which themselves play a part (as Adverbs) in the 
subifrdinatt group ; cL then, there, in the principal group: 

e.g. When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand. 
Where the bee sucks, there lurk I. 
Whither he goes, thither let me go. 

The adverbial character of other Subordinating Conjunctions like oj, if, 
because, may be seen by substituting a phrase formed of a Relative and a 
Preposition (cf. § 13) : 

As (= in what way) the tree falls, so (= in that way) it shall lie. 

If (= under whatever circumstances) I speak false, then (= under the same 
circumstances) may my father perish. 

Because (= for what reason) I am true to mine, therefore (= for that reason) 
he dies. 



7 Manv of the Subordinating Conjunctions have sprung from older forms 
compounded with that: eg. after = after that (cf. French aprh que), whi/e = 
the while that, 

\^ The Relatives (§§ 5, 5 ; 7, z d) are also hinge-words which themselves play 
a part (as Pronouns or Adjectives) in the subordinate group. The names 
* Relative Pronoun,* * Relative Adjective * are really insufficient ; for other 
Pronouns 'refer' to some other word (e.g. 'John Smith died yesterday ; he 
was a carpenter*). What really distinguishes the Relatives from other 
Pronouns and Adjectives is that they introduce subordinate groups ; hence 
they might well have been called * Subordinating Pronouns,' * Subordinating 
Adjectives.' The close connection between the Relatives and Subordinating 
Conjunctions may be seen from the fact that the latter frequently represent 
the former : 

e.g. I am near to the place (Antecedent) where {= at which) they should 
meet. 

It was the time when (=0/ which) the lilies blow. 

This is the reason why ( = for which) I sent for thee. 

In such cases where, when, why, eta, may be called Relative Adverbs. 

^ Q Carefully distinguish Subordinating Conjunctions from Interrogative Adverbs 
'*••' in a Dependent Question : 

(i.) It is not night when I do see thy face, [when — at the time when : 
hence when is here a Sub. Conj.] 

(ii.) I asked when I should see him next. [=1 asked the question when ... 
(cf. § 12, Si Obs.) hence when is here an Interrog. Adv.] 

* The Sub. Conj. that was originally a Demonstrative Pronoun : ' I know 
that he will come* = 'I know that (= this) : he will come*. In such sen- 
tences as ' Hear theU you may know ' that has assumed the meaning of purpose. 
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201 The Inteijection. [Fr. interjection — Lat. interjicere, *to 
throw in.'] 

Examples. 

Oy let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was. 

Ahy well a day / he's dead 1 eUack the day I 
(^ Interjections express sudden emotions. 



ACCIDENCE. 

21 Accidence [Lat. accidentia^ * changes '] is the part of 
Grammar which tells how words change their form ac- 
cording to the part they play in the sentence. 

The Parts of Speech in English may be divided into 
two classes : 

1. Those which admit of changes of form : — 

Nouns, Pronouns. These have Number (§ 22) and 
Case (§ 36). 

A^ectiveSi Adverbs. These have Degrees of Com- 
parison (§ 52). 

Verbs. These have Voice (§ 122), Mood (§ 126), Tense 
I (§ I34)» Number (§ 145), and Person (§ 146). 

In Old English, Adjectives had also Number and Case. The Demonstrative 
Adjectives thU and that have Number in Modern English. 

To enumerate the forms of a word is called declining in the case of Nouns 
and Pronouns, conjugating in the case of Verbs. 

2. Those which do not admit of changes of form (and 
with which Accidence is therefore not concerned) : — 

PrepositionSy Conjunctions, Inteijections. 
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NOUNS. 

Number. 

221 A Number is that form of the Noun, Pronoun or Verb 
which indicates whether we are speaking of one or more 
than one. 

In English there are two Numbers : — 

The Singular Number : e.g. The bird sings. 
The Plural Number : e.g. Birds sing. 

28 The Plural of Nouns is formed : — 

I. By adding -s or -es to the Singular, This is the only 
living method, i.e. the only one which can be applied to 
a new word (e.g. dynamiters), 

-es is added after a sibilant (§ 215) : e.g. lass-es^/bx-es, 
wish-eSf ckurch-es, 

-S is added after all other sounds : e.g. boy-s^ sAip-s, 
towns y grape-s. 

For peculiarities of spelling see § 219 (1, s, 4). On pronunciation of -es 
and -xsee § 211. 

24 Many words of Germanic origin ending in f ox fe change the 
/ oxfe into ve before the s of the Plural : 

e.g. calf calve-s 

elf elve-s 

knife knives 

leaf leaves 

life lives 

loaf loaves 

sheaf sheaves 

Contrast : chief {F *) chiefs^ cliff diffs, dwarf dwarfs, gulf {JF) 
gulfs, reef reefs, roof roofs, safe {F) safes, 

05 Borrowed words tend to abandon their foreign Plurals in favour of -s: e.g. 
bandits (Italian banditti), cameos (It. camet). But we still retain many foreign 
Plurals: e.g. Latin formulae, data; Greek crists, phenomena. Indexes and 
indices are both usedf, with different meanings. 

* ^ means of French origin. 



shelf 


shelves 


staff 


staves 


thief 


thieves 


wharf 


wharves or 




wharfs 


wife 


wives 


wolf 


wolves 
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26 II. By adding -en to the Singular. The only such Plural 
in common use is ox-en. Ckildr-eUy brethr-en, ki-ne have 
the same ending added to an old Plural (OR S. cild^ 
P. sometimes cildru; S. brSthor^ P. sometimes brdthru; S. cii^ 
P. <^). These words are therefore double plurals. 

27 Eyne {eyen) and shoon are poetical forms : hosen is obsolete or provincial. 

28 



111. By changing the-vowel of the Singular. The only 
surviving examples are : 

man (woman) men (women) 
mouse mice 

tooth teeth 



foot feet 



goose geese 
louse lice 



09 Caution. — Though Northman makes Northmen, the Plur. of Norman is 
Normans, of Mussulman^ Mussulmans (this is not a compound of man, but is 
an Arabic word — moslim), ottoman, ottomans (Turkish Othman). 

Obs, — The change of vowel is due to the influence of the original Plural 
ending f (e.g. fSti, O. £./#/, Mod. £ng. fttt), and was found also in the O.E. 
Dative Singular. 

30| IV. In some words the Plural has the same form as 
I the Singular : e.g. deer, sheep, swine. 

3J These words were Neuter in O.E., and like most Neuters, had the Sing, 
and Plur. alike. 

00 Nouns of measurement may also have the same form in Sing, and Plur. : 
e.g. two foot. Jive pair, twenty pound, threescore. 

go The following Nouns are Singulars in origin, though they are generally used 
as Plurals : — alms [O.F.. ^/messe — Vulgar Latin a/imos/na*], eaves [O.E. efes 
= the edge of a thatched roof], riches [French richesse]. 



84 



News, pains, means, tidings, amends are true Plurals, though they are 
used as Singulars. A^ews comes from the Adjective new (= ne%v things) ; 
means from the Fr. Adj. moyen [ — Lat. medidnus = medius\ ; tidings from 
M.E. tidinde, tidinge [ — Scandinavian Pres. Part, of a verb meaning * to 
happen *] ; amends from Fr. amende, * reparation * [ — Lat. etnenddre']. 

05 Compound Nouns generally inflect the last part if it is Noun : e.g. house- 
maids, steam-engines. But if the last part is an Adjective or a Noun preceded 
by a Preposition, the first part is inflected : e.g. heirs apparent, mother s-in- 
law. But note attorney-generals, 

* See Pogatscher, Lehnworte im AT\^e\^i.Oasv%Oci«^,%i.vi- 
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bM poetical forms; 




Sin^tlar. The only such Plural 

Ckildr-en, brethr-en, ki-ne have 

\AM to an old Plural (O E. S. did, 

S.irMor, P. sometimes brSthru; S, cA. 

affi therefore double plurals. 



is obsolete or proviDciol. 



'd of tlie Singular. The only 



man (woman) men (i 
mouse mice 

tooth teeth 



'rlhmoM makes Norlhmin, the Plur. of Nerman i< 

Mussulmans (this is not a compound of inan, but is 

(Turkish OtAiiian). 

<f vowel is due lo the ioflaence of ihe original Plural 

../el. Mod. Eng. fit/), and was fouud also io the O.E. 



:ne words the Plural has the same form as 
^iddf: e.g. deer, sheep, swine. 
'>rds were Neuter in O.E., and like most Neuters, had the Sing, 



e form in Sing, and Plur. : 



following Nonns are Singulars in origin. Chough they are generally used 
rals;— ^»u [O.E. iAnriJ/— Vulgar Latin aliaios>fia'\ eaves [O.K. efts 
. edge of « thatched tool], riches [French iichisse\ 

iwi, /mW, meant, tu/ings, amends are true Plurals, though they are 

I u Singulus. News comes from Ihe Adjedive nejv [= nem things'); 

juufhtaa the Fr. Adj. mojien [ — Lai. mediaiius = meiHus'] ; tii/ings from 

~ jMdin'^ liifinge [ — Scandinavian Pres. Part, of a verb meaning ' to 

W^l amtnds from Fr. amende, 'reparation' [ — Lai. emeHdai'e\. 

nod Nouns generally inflect the lost part if it is Noun : e.g. house- 
ti~enpnes. But if Ihe last part is ao Adjective or a Noun preceded 
a Preposition, the first part is inflected: e.g. heifs apparent, molhers-in- 
But note atiorKey-ginerals. 
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10 PARTS OF SPEECH. 

11 The Adverb. [Fr. adverbe—\jsX, ad^ 'to' + verbunt, 
' verb.'] 

Examples. 

Poorly, poor man, he lived. 

Call me early, mother dear, 

r 

ITirice ^ the brinded cat hath mewed. 

When * shall we three meet again ? 

Where * hast thou been ? 

Why 2 dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

How * is it with you, lady ? 

Thy father slew my father ; therefore ^ die. 

'Tis very strange. 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair. 

Then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well. 

But even then the morning cock crew loud, 

J{:3?» Adverbs are used v^rith Verbs, Adjectives, or other 
Adverbs, to qualify them. 

Obs. The word 'qualify* is here used in the sense of * limit,' (e.g. by telling 
how, when, or where), and does not mean 'denote the quality of* the Verb, 
Adjective, or Adverb. 
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12 I. Once^ twice^ thrice, etc. are called Numeral Adverbs. 

2. When, where, whither, whence, why, how, in ' such examples 
as the above, introduce questions, and are called Interrogative 
Adverbs. 

Obs. Interrogative Adverbs (and Interrogative Pronouns and Adjectives) 
may also be used to introduce groups of words which would be questions in 
their independent form, but which, in becoming part of a larger sentence, 
have ceased to be questions in themselves : 



e.g. I ask what your name is. (= I ask the question *fVAat is your name?*) 

id whai nami 
you bear ? *) 



I asked wkat name he bore. (=1 asked the question ' What name do 
you bear V) 



I don't know when we shnll meet again. ( = I don't know the answer • 
to the question * When shall we meet again ? *) ' 

Tell me where you live. ( = Tell me the answer to the question * Where 
do you liveV) 

Why me the stern usurper spared^ I knew not. 

He little knew how much he wronged her. 

How he can is doubtful ; that he never will is sure. 

In these examples the sentence as a whole is not a question and therefore 
takes no note of interrogation : the part of the sentence introduced by the 
interrogative word is called a Dependent Question (see further in Anal., 

On the words when^ whei-e^ etc. as Subordinating Conjunctions, see 
§§i6, 2; 17. 

3. Many Adverbs may be used to qualify the sentence. as; a : 
whole rather than any particular word in it: e.g. therefon^jm^ 
hence, nevertheless, yet, accordingly, also, eke, too, likewise, woreo^^r, 
besides. Other adverbs which may be used thus are truly, cer- 
tainly, surely, assuredly, verily, undoubtedly: e.g. 'This is certainly 
false * ( = * I am certain that this is false ') : contrast * I do not 
know certainly,* where certainly qualifies know and means for 
certain. 

On the * sentence-words ' j/«, j^«, no^ nay, see Aiva.V^^va., %a^^^'5»- "i- 
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la 



The Preposition. \Fx. pr/position — L,^L praepomre^ 'to 
place before.'] 

Examples. 
Hark, hark, the lark at heaven's gate sings. 

I saw three ships come sailing by 
On Christmas day in the morning. 

Speak y&r yourself. 

Speak without fear. 

The country is at peace. 

Be of good cheer. 

Observe the work done by Prepositions : — 
at heavetis gate tells us where^ and is adverbial. 

on Christmas day \ ^ ^ ^ adverbial. 
in the momtng ) ' 

for yourself vix^^ns independently^ and is adverbial. 

without fear m^^ns fearlessly, and is adverbial. 

at peace m^dSis peaceful, and is adjectival (cf. § 6 5t|*). 

of good cheer means cheerful, and is adjectival. 

^^ Prepositions are used with Nouns or Pronouns to 
form phrases equivalent to Adverbs or Adjectives. 
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List of Prepositions. 



a (§ 158) 
abaft 

aboard 

about 

above 

abreast 

across 

adowQ 

afore 

after 

against 

along 

amid 

amidst 

among 

amongst 

anent 

around 

aslant 

astride 

at 

athwart 

before 



behind 


off 


below 


on 


beneath 


outside 


beside 


over 


between 


past 


betwixt 


pending 


beyond 


save 


by 


since 


concerning 


through 


during 


throughout 


ere 


till 


except 


to 


for 


under 


forth 


until 


from 


unto 


in 


up 


into 


upon 


inside 


underneath 


near 


with 


nearer 


within 


next 


without 


notwithstanding 




of 





Many of these words ma;^ be other parts of speech : e.g. before Adv. ('ten 
ars before'), Subordinating Conjunction ('Your son was j 



years 
came'). 



gone before I 
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Tl We generally denotes / and you or / and he (she^ it^ they). It 
may also be used of a single person (* Plural of dignity' e.g. * And 
for our coffers .... are grown somewhat light, we are enforced to 
farm our royal realm * (Shaksp., Richard II,) : cf. you (Plural of 
formal intercourse: § 75). 

78 ^ (Sanger, vayam^ asmi^ Gothic veis^ Genn. wir) meant originally / and 
this, 

79 An older form of the 2nd Pers. Plur. is ye (properly the O.E. 
Nom., and so regularly used in the authorized version of the 
Scriptures). You is historically an Accusative or Dative (§ 81). 

80 My^ mine, thy, thine, etc. (originally genitives of the Personal 
Pronouns) have come to be used as Possessive Adjectives and 
Possessive Pronouns (§ 86). 

81 O.E. DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

First Person. Second Person. Third Person. 

Plur. 
ht,hao 
hi, hSo 
hira, heora 
him, heom 

go The forms me, thee, him, her are therefore properly Datives (cf. them, § 93), 
hut they have come to he used as both Accu>ative and Dative : e.g. Ace. ' He 
hates me,* Dat. *»»rthinks' (= it seems to me), * Woe is me,' * He plucked me 
ope his doublet.' 

83 »S'A^ is derived, not from the O.E. Pers. Pron., but from the Fem. of the 
O.E. demonstrative si, sio, that (§§ 92, 93), from the Nom. and Dat. Plur. of 
which (O.E. thd, th&m) come the Pronouns they, them, 

g4 The forms me, thee, him, her, etc. are sometimes reflexive ( = myself, thyself, 
himself, herself, § 5, i), e.g. * He stopped and looked about him ' : especially 
in poetry, e.g. *rd lay me down and die,' * Haste thee,^ *Here will we 
rest «J.' 

85 DOUBLE ORIGIN OF FORMS COMPOUNDED WITH -SELF, 

(i.) Selfyf2^ properly a Definitive Adjective, which agreed with the Pronoun 
to which it was joined : hence ic self a (Nom.) * I self,' tfiin selfes (Gen.) * of 
me self,' me selfum (Dat.) *to me self.' The latter combination (Dat.) which 
was very common, early established itself as equivalent to the simple self: 
hence it was even joined to the Nominative {ic me self = ic selfa). 

(ii.) Self was also early used as a Noun : hence mi (= mtn : Gen.) j^^ *the 
self of me.' The form derived from the Genitive gradually supplanted the form 
derived from the Dative, both as a Definitive Adjective and as a Reflexive 
Pronoun. (So too thyself , yourself , one*s self, ourselves, yourselves.) 

Obs. In himself, themselves, the forms derived from the Dative have 
survived. 





Sing. 


Plur, Sing, 


Nom, 


ic 


w6 thd 


Ace, 


mec[m8] 


usic [fis] thec[th6] 


Gen, 


mtn 


0ser, iire thtn 


DcU, 


ma 


iis tha 



Plur. 


Sing. 


y« 


he, hSo, hit 


eowic, eow 


hine, hi, hit 


eower 


his, hire, his 


Sow 


him, hire, him 
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Possessive Pronouns and Adjectives. 

86| The Possessive Pronouns {mine^ thine^ etc. : § 5, 2) and 
I Possessive Adjectives {fny^ thy^ etc. : § 7, i ^) are indeclin- 
I able in modern English. 

87 Mine^ thine^ his, her, our, your, together with the shorter forms 
my, thy, were originally Genitives of the Personal Pronouns. 
Mine and thine are generally Poss. Pronouns, but sometimes Poss. 
Adjectives in poetry and exalted diction, especially before a 
vowel : e.g. * Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice,* ' mine 
eyes,' ^mine host,' *lady mine,^ 

Note the use of the Possessive Pronoun in me and mine, thee 
and thine, etc : e.g. ' The deadliest foe of all our race, and 
hateful unto me and mine.' 

88 //•/ is a form which dates from the end of the i6th century (O.E. his, 
whieh is the only form found in the authorized version of the Scriptures and in 
Spenser: e.g. 'If the salt has lost his savour'). Its is found occasionally in 
Shaks^iere and Bacon. The Elizabethan dramatists also used it as an unin- 
fleeted Gen. : e.g. *The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, That it's (= it 
has) had U head bit off by it young.' 

39 Hers, ours, yours are double Genitives ; the s was added to the Genitives 
her, our, your on the analogy of hi-s. Chaucer wrote * Whan ye be his all 
hole, as he S&your.* Compare the vulgar forms youm { = yours), ourn, hisn, 
in which the n has been added on the analogy of mine, thine, 

80 Note the curious use of his as a Poss. Pronoun in Apposition to a Noun (cf. 
AnaL, § 14, ii.)» e.g. * In characters as red as Mars his heart,* ' Shaksp. (= as 
Mari heart). Some grammarians have erroneously supposed this use to be the 
origin of the Genitive Case. 
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Demonstrative 



Pronouns and Adjectives. 



Singular 


Plural 


I. this 


these 


2. that 


those 


3. yon 


yon 



Adjective. 



Sing, and Plur. 
the (§ 7, I b) 



* C£ the similar German colloquial phrase: e.g. * hwf der Fortuna ihrern 
Schiff ist er zu segeln im Begriff,' *0n Fortune her ship (= on the ship of 
Fortune) he is on the point of sailing.' 
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92 O.K bad two Demonstratives : — 

1. (= this) Masc. thes^ Fem. thhs^ Neut. this: Plur. thAs, 

2. (= thai) Masc. j/, Fem. sio, Neut. that: Plur. thd. 

The mod. Engl. Mw, Ma/, which may refer both to persons and to things, 
were thus originally Neuter forms. 

93 From j/, sio^ that come also : — 

(i) The Demonstr. Adj. the (= M.E. the^ a by-form of xfl. 

(ii) The Relative Pron. that (§§ 99, 103). 

(iii) The Pers. Pronouns she {^ sio), they (= thd, Nom. Plur.), them 
(= th&m, Dat. Plur.) : § 83. 

(iv) The Possessive Adjective and Pronoun their {= thdra, Gen. Plur.). 



Interrogative 



Pronoun. 



Stng". and Plur. 

Nom, who 
Ace. whom 
Gen. whose 



Pronouns and Adjectives. 



which, what 
(indeclinable) 



Whom (originally a Dative : cf. § 82) is now used only 
as Direct Object and in dependence on a Preposition : 
e.g. * Whom did you see .^ ' ^ To whom did you give the 
book } ' 

95 Who refers to persons : which (Interrog. : = who of several) 
and what (Interrog.) generally refer to things without sex, or 
animals, but may also be used of persons : e.g. * Which (Pron.) of 
the poets do you like best? * * What (Adj.) three persons will agree 
about this ? ' What is exclamatory in * What a fair lady ! * 

96 Which (O.E. hwilc) comes from the root of hwA, *who', and /fir, Mike', 
and thus meant originally * what like ' ( — Lat. qudlis). 

97 What is properly the Neuter of the Interrogative hwd^ * who *. 

98 Whether (O.E. hwather^ formed from the root of who with the comparative 
suffix 'ther = Greek -T«po$) was once used as an Interrog. Pron. ( = which of 
two) : e.g. * Whether is greater, the gift or the altar?* (St. Matt, xxiii. 19). 
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Relative 



Pronouns. 



991 I. who (declined like In- 
terrog. who : § 94) 

2. that (indeclinable) 



Pronouns and Adjectives. 

1. which ^ ,. , ,. , , 

I (indeclinable 

2. what r" ^°^- E"S'-) 



Compound forms {General Relatives), 
whoever | whichever, whatever 

100 Who refers to persons, which (Relat. Pron.) to things without 
sex, or animals, that to persons, things without sex, or animals : 
e.g. * Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man who 
getteth understanding *, * The dark abode which even imagination 
fears to tread *. On the uses of who^ which, that cf. Syntax, Rule 
VII., Note. 

101 Which may also refer to whole sentences (= Lat. id quod) : e.g. * The man 
was said to be innocent, which was not the case '. Which when used as a 
Relative Adj. may be joined with nouns denoting persons : e.g. * The French 
secured allies, which allies proved of the utmost importance *. 

102 Whose referring to things without sex, or animals, and which (Relat. Pron.) 
referring to persons, are for the most part old-fashioned : e.g. * I could a tale 
unfold whose lightest word* etc. (Shaksp.), *Our Father which art in Heaven'. 
But we still sometimes use whose referring to things without sex, or animals, 
e.g. * A triangle whose sides are equal,' etc. 

103 All the above Relatives except that were originally Interrogatives 
(cf. § 94) : that was orig. a Demonstrative (cf. § 93). 

104 O.E. used as Relative (i) the word the (indeclinable), (ii) si^ sio, that, (iii) si 
sio, that followed by the \si the, sio the, that the), 

106 What when a Relat. Pron. means that which : e.g. * I have done 
what I could *, * What I have written, I have written '. 

106 ^Vhat is thus generally used without any word in the Principal Clause to 
which it refers (Antecedent: cf. Anal. § 21, Obs.) ; but when the Relative 
Clause stands first, a Demonstrative may be expressed in the Principal Clause : 
e.g. * What I promised, that I performed '. 

107 "^^ Subordinating Conjunction as (O.E. ealswd, originally an Adverb, 
= *all so', *just so', *so') may be equivalent to a Relative Pronoun, especially 
after such and same: e.g. * He contrived to raise such a crop as afforded meal 
for his family *. In provincial Engl, as is so used even without a preceding 
such or same: e.g. * Lad, thou art the man as has seen the ghost *. 
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Indefinite Pronouns and Adjectives. 

One {anyone)^ otJter {another)^ either and neither form 
Genitives: e.g. ^ one's conscience*. One and other form 
Plurals : e.g. * Voices of the loved ones gone before '. 



109 One^ an, a are in origin the same word as the Numeral one (0.£. dn). One 
as an Indefinite Pronoun has the sense of the German man (orig. a Noun) and 
the French on {=■ homme). The orig. meaning of an, a is seen in ' Are these 
foils of a (= one) length?' *Much of a muchness*. From O.E. dn are also 
derived : — 

(i) Any (O.E. an-ig). 

(ii) None (O.E. ndn, a compound of ne *not * and dn). No (Indef. Adj.) 
is a shorter form of none, ^ST For no in answers see § 1 15. 

110 -^ (shorter form of an) stands before a consonant sound : e.g. a pear, a 
heathen, a yew tree, a unit (pronounced ^«»jV), a one (pron. won^ horse cart. 

An stands before a vowel sound : e.g. an apple, an hour (pron. our). 

111 Other (O.E. Sther, Germ, ander, Sanscr. antara) is derived from the root 
ANA, * this *, * he *, with the comparative suffix -ther ( = Greek -rtpos). 
Hence the meaning is * beyond this*, i.e. * second'. 

112 Each (O.E. celc) is derived from d (Adv. = *ever* : the mod. Engl. *aye' 
is of Scandinavian origin) and Itc, *like': cf. such (O.E. swylk, *so like'), 
which (§ 96). 

113 Every (M.E. everich) is a compound of ever (O.E. ^fre) and each*, -ever 
has the same * general * meaning as in whichever, etc. 

114 Either (O.E. agther, contracted from kghxvcether) is a compound of d, * ever* 
(§ 112), ge Prefix, hwather, 'whether* (§ 98) It means (i) *one of two' (Lat. 
alteruter): e.g. ^Either is better than neither': (it) *both' (Lat. uterque); 
e.g. * On either side were mountains '. Neither is the negative form of either, 

115 Aught (O.E. dwiht) is a compound of the Adverb d = * ever ' (cf. §112) and 
wiht or whit, and thus meant *ever (a) whit.' Whit is the same word as the 
mod. Engl, wight in *an unlucky wight.' Naught or nought {O.E. ndwiht : 
cf. Lat. nihil, from ne, * not ', and htlum, * a whit ') is a compound of nd (an 
O.E. Adverb meaning * never*, from ne, *not', and d, *ever') and «'t>l/. 
O" From nd comes Mod. Engl, no (Sentence- word : Anal. § 2, Obs. 2) : 
naught appears in a shorter form in Mod. Engl, not (Adverb). 

116 -^^^^ ^^ originally an Adv. (O.E. elles, * otherwise', a Genitive of a lost ell 
* other ' = Latin alius). 

117 Sufidty (O.E. syndrig) is derived from the O.E. Adverb sundor, * apart*: 
cf. Mod. Engl. * to sunder'. 

118 Some, all, many, few, enough are of English origin : divers is of French 
origin (O.F. divers — Lat. dtversus), 

119 ^^ ™*y ^^ ^^ Indef. Pronoun : eg. * As who (= as if anyone) should 
say ' : cf. the French comme qui, * as who *. 
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1201 The English Verb has forms called Voices, Moods 
I Tenses, Numbers and Persons. 

121 Under forms of the Verb are included such groups of words as are equivalent 
to single forms in more fully inflected languages : e g. wcls singing = Germ. 
sang = Lat. cantdbat = French chantait : is sung = Cat. canidiur. 



Voice. 



122 



The English Verb has two Voices [Fr. voix — Lat. vox^ 
* voice '] : — 

1. The Active Voice, or voice of 'doing' [Fr. actif— 
Lat. agerCy ' to do '] : e.g. Cain slew Abel. Dew falls. 

Here the Subject of the sentence (see Analysis, § 3) 
denotes the doer of the action. 

2. The Passive Voice, or voice of 'suffering' \¥Y.passif 
— Lat. patty * to suffer '] : e.g. Abel was slain by Cain. 

Here the Subject of the sentence denotes what in the 
active construction is denoted by the Object 
(Analysis, § 7). 

123 Some Verbs have only one Voice (the Active) : e.g. be^ become, 
remain, fally go, 

124 Some Verbs may be used with different meanings (transitive 
and intransitive : Anal., § 7) in the Active Voice : e.g. * He fnoves 
his arm *, * The moon moves round the earth * ; * He changed his 
clothes', *The weather changed* \ *He rested his head on his arm ', 
*Here we will rest*. With the first meaning (but not with the 
second) these Verbs take an Object, and may form a Passive 
Voice. The second meaning may also be expressed by using a 
Reflexive Pronoun : e.g. * Here we will rest ourselves \ 

125 Note the Passive of Verbs which take a fixed Preposition : 

e.g. Active. He is laughing at (= ridiculing) us. 

He spoke of{=i recounted) battles. 

Passive. We are being laughed al by him. 
Battles were spoken of\yj \isxsL. 
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Mood. 

126| A Mood [Fr. mode — Lat. modus^ ' manner '] is a form of 
the Verb used to mark a sentence (or part of a sentence) 
as belonging to a certain class. The English Verb has 
three Moods : 

1. The Indicative Mood [Fr. indicatif—ljaX. indicdre^ 

* to point out '] : 
e.g. He lives in London. (Statement.) 

2. The Subjunctive Mood [Fr. subjonctif'—'LaX. subjun- 
gere^ ' to subjoin '] : 

e.g. Long live the King ! (Expression of Wish.) 

3. The Imperative Mood [Fr. imp&atif—LdX, imperdre^ 

* to command '] : 
e.g. Live henceforth an exile. (Command.) 

127 Some of the Moods do duty in more than one sense: thus 
the Indicative may be used in Questions and Exclamations : 
e.g. * Does he live V * He lives / ' 

X28 The name * Subjunctive ' is misleading ; for this Mood is used 
not only in 'Subjoined* (i.e. Subordinate) Clauses, but also in 
Principal Clauses and Simple Sentences: see § 131. (For the 
meaning of the word 'clause* see Anal, § 16.) Again, in many 
kinds of Subordinate Clauses the Indicative is used : e.g. ' This is 
the house that Jack built *. 

JOG In Mod. Engl, the distinguishing features of the O.E. Subjunctive forms have 
^^ to a large extent disappeared, and thus most forms of the Verb belong to both 
the Indicative and the Subjunctive Moods. 

130 The 'Imperative* (which has only one Person, the 2nd, 
Singular and Plural) is not the only way in which a Command 
may be expressed : 

Sing. 2. Take (Imperative). Thou shalt (Indie.) take (Infin.) 

3. Let (Imperative) him take (Infin.). He shall take. 

Plur. I. Let us take. 

Again, we may say Do take (Imperative with Infinitive: cf. 
§ 138, iv.), You are to take (Indicative with Infinitive). 
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Uses of the Subjunctive in Modern English (from 
A.D. 1500). 

I. In Simple Sentences and Principal Clauses. 

{a) In Commands or Expressions of Wish (Anal, § 2) : 

e.g. Perish the baubles. 

Come, be we bold and make despatch. 
Oh were I able to waste it all myself. 
Oh had I known, 

(S) In Principal Clauses of Conditional Sentences which speak 
of what would be or would have been : 

e.g. Why, cousin, wert thou regent of this land, 
It were a shame to let this land by lease. 

The Subordinate Clause may be disguised or suppressed : 

e.g. To lose thee rcere to lose myself. 

*Twere happiness indeed (i.e. if I could attain it). 

II. In Subordinate Clauses. 

(a) In Dependent Statements, especially those which speak of 

what should be : 

Tis better that the enemy seek us. 

(b) In Dependent Commands (Anal., § 19) and Expressions of 

Wish: 

e.g. I charge thee that thou attend me. 
I wish that I were dead. 

(^r) In Dependent Questions (Anal., § 19) : rare in Mod. Engl. : 
I asked him if (= whether) this were all. 
When I ask her if she love me . . . (Tennyson). 

(</) In Clauses of Purpose (Anal., § 22 ^) : 

Govern well thy appetite, lest sin surprise thee. 

(i) In Clauses of Condition that imply a negative (cf. Syntax, 
Rule VIII. p. 14) : 
e.g. Why, cousin, wert thou regent of this land . . . (§ 131^). 

Subordinate to Contracted Clauses of Comparison (Anal., 
§ 22 h) : 

e.g. The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside 7e'ere mad. (Sometimes Indie) 

On the Subjunctive see also Appendix to Part II., pp. 31, 32. 
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Tense. 

A Tense [Fr. lemps — Lat. tempuSy * time '] is a form of 
the Verb used to indicate the time of an action. 

English has six principal tenses (two simple, four com- 
pound), each with a * continuous ' form : — 



1. \He\ takes 
is taking 

2. has taken 

has been taking 

3. took 

was taking 

4. had taken 

had been taking 

5. will take 
will be taking 

6. will have taken 

will have been taking 



NAMES OF TENSES, 

Present 

Continuous 
Perfect 
Perfect Contln, 



» 



n 



n 



Past 
„ Continuous 



Perfect 
„ Perfect Continuous 



» 



Future 






Continuous 

Perfect 

Perfect Continuous 



136 The continuous tenses are fonned with the auxiliary be. 

The perfect tenses „ „ „ have. 

The future tenses „ „ „ shall ox will. 
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137 Perfect tenses of verbs of motion are sometimes formed with be : e.g. *' He is 
*'** (= has) arrived' (Perf. Active), * When they were (= Aaii) come to Caper- 
naum * (Past Perf. Active). 

138 ^^ is ^s^d ^s ^^ auxiliary (with the Infinitive) : 

(i) in negative Statements and Commands : ' He does {did ) 
not take walks', *Z>o not take too many walks.' 

(ii) in Questions : ' Does {Did ) he take walks ? * 

(iii) in emphatic positive Statements and Commands : * He 
does take walks ', * Do take walks.' 
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Uses of the Tenses. 

The Present is used : — 

1. To describe an action as now going on^ or a state as tunv 

existing: 

It now draws towards night ( = w drawing,) 
Whose house is that I see f 

2. To describe an action as recurring habitually in the 

present (Habitual Present) : 

I write many letters every day. {—am wont to write,) 

I rise daily at six o'clock. 

Do you take a walk before breakfast ? 

The Present of Verbs which denote an act generally has the second meaning. 
By an extension of these tenses the Present comes to be used : 

3. To denote what is true at all times (including the 

present) : 

Twice two is four. 

4. In vivid narration of past events (Historical Present) : 

He tilts ( = tilted) 
With piercing steel at bold Mercutio's breast, 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point. 

5. For the Future : (i@* O.E. had no Future proper.) 

I start to-morrow. ( = shall start) 

So especially in Subordinate Clauses : 

When he returns^ 1*11 tell him. ( = shall return,) 

The Past is used : — 

1. To describe an action as occurring in the pc^t: 

William the Conqueror landed in a.d. 1066. 

2. To describe an action as going on in the past or a state as 

then existing (Contemporaneous Past) : 

The town was in an uproar : men shouted, women wept, 
dogs barked, ( = were shouting, etc.) 

Whose house was that I saw f 
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3. To describe an action as recurring habitually in the past 
(Habitual Past) : 

I rose every day at six o'clock ( = was wont to rise), 

Scottish kings were crowned at Scone ( = used to be crowned). 

141 The three perfect tenses (Present Perfect, Past Perfect, Future 
Perfect) describe an action as completed at some point of time 
present, past, or future (expressed or implied) : 

I have now seen Paris. 

I hcui seen London before I was ten years old. 

By this time next year I shall have seen Berlin. 

. _ The six continuous tenses describe an action as going on at 
^ (or having been continued up to) some point of time present, past, 
or future (expressed or implied) : 

I am now seeing the sights of Paris. 

I was then seeing the sights of Paris. 

During the past fortnight I have been seeing, etc. 

143 The Secondary Future and Secondary Future Perfect are additional 

tenses, which describe an action or the completion of an action as in prospect 
in the past : 

I said that I should soon return ( = was about to return). 

I said that I should have returned by June loih. 

Each of these tenses has a Continuous Form {should he returning, should 
have been returning). 

The place of the Secondary Future in the scheme of tenses may be shown 
in a diagram : 

Past Time, Present Time, Future Time. 

took takes will take 






had 


was would has 


is 


[is will 


will be [will be 


taken 


taking take ' taken 


taking 


about have 


taking about 




[was 




to take] taken 


to take] 




about to 










take] 
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Number. 

145 The Verb has two Numbers (§ 22) : 

Singular : e.g. The boy takes a morning walk. 
Plural : e.g. Few boys take a morning walk. 

Person. 

146| The Verb has three Persons in each number, corre- 
sponding to the three Persons of Pronouns (§ 73) : — 
1st Fers. I take we take. 

2nd Pars, thou takest you take. 

3rd Fers. he takes they take. 

147 A verb in the Indicative, Subjunctive^ or Imperative Mood is 
said to be * finite * [Lat. finire^ * to limit '1 as contrasted with the 
'Infinitive' (§ 148,3), because it is defined as belonging to a 
certain person and number. 

Verb-adjectives and Verb-nouns. 

148 From the Verb are formed : — 

1. Verb-adjectives, called Participles (§ 7, 3) : 
{a) The Fresent Farticiple : e.g. taking, 
ip) The Perfect Participle : e.g. taken. 

2. Verb-nouns (§ 3, 3) : 
{a) The Infinitive : e.g. {to) take. 
(J?) The Oemnd : e.g. taking. 

149 For Compound Forms of Verb-adjectives and Verb-nouns see 
§ 169. About to — serves as an equivalent for a Future Participle : 
e.g. * He is about to take a walk.' 

150 ^ (onginally a Preposition) is often used as a mere sign of 
the Infinitive : e.g. * I like to take a walk.' But it may also be 
used wich the meaning of a Preposition : e.g. * He came to see 
{^ for seeing)^ *A house to let {^ for lettingY \ cf. 'Seeing I 
have a Levite to my priest \ 'With God to friend \ *He took her 
to wife \ 
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Jl TO had originally always the meaning of a Preposition. With the Dative 
of the Infin. (e.g. t6 ddnne, l6 wrttanne^ from d6n^ *do', wrttan, 'write') it 
originally denoted purpose, but this meaning was gradually weakened, so that 
the Dat. Infin. with id became equivalent to the bare Infin., and was used as 
the Object and gradually even as the Subject of the sentence. When to had 
thus become a mere sign of the Infin., the * Infinitive with formal to* was made 
to depend on other Prepositions : e.g. * What went ye out for to see?* ( — for 
seeing), *Be sure that naught may save thee /r^/w to die,* Form its turn 
became weakened : e.g. * You make me for to laugh * (= You make me laugh : 
Object), * *Tis good and meet for to be wise* (= to de wise: Subject). 

The German Infinitive with formal zu, and the French Infinitive with formal 
^ have a similar origin. 

52 The * Infin. with formal to * is now far commoner than the bare Infin., which 
is chiefly used in dependence on the verbs sha/l, will, can, may, must, do, let, 
and on Simple Tenses of dare and need. So too in dependence on the Active 
Voice of the verbs bid, see, make, hear, feel ; e.g. * Bid me come* (but in the 
Passive * I was bidden to come *). Compare also such poetical constructions as 
* Phoebus gins ( = begins to) arise ', * Far liever had I ( = should I prefer to) 
gird his harness on *, * I list not prophesy *, * Will you please examine ? ' * How 
long within this wood intend you stay ? * * Yet not Lord Cranstoun deigned 
she greet *, ' Help me scale yon balcony '. 

53 ORIGIN OF THE GERUND. 
O.E. had !— 

(i.) Two Verb-adjectives : 

A Present Participle in -nde {-ende, -ande), 

A Perfect Participle in -n {-en, -on), -ed (-/, -od, -ad), 

(ii.) A Verb-noun (Infinitive) in -n {-an : Dative -anne, -enne), 

(iii.) A certain number of Nouns in -ung, or -ing: e.g. grHing, 'greeting', 
'salutation*, ondrdding, 'dread*. These Nouns were not 'Gerunds'; for 
they did not take the constructions of Verbs. 

The Gerund or Verb-noun in -ing arose in the following manner : — 

The ending of the Present Participle in the Southern dialect assumed the 
form -inge, and this ending spread to the midlands and north, gradually 
supplanting the endings -ende, -ande. These Participles in -inge were naturally 
confused with the Nouns in -ung or -ing. Hence arose a number of Verb- 
NotUIS or GemndS) i.e. Nouns taking the constructions of a Verb (Object, 
Predicate Adjective, Predicate Noun, Adverb). 

This change in the Southern dialect, which became the parent of modem 
literary English, took place in the 14th Century (M.E.). Chaucer has the 
Gerund fully developed. The influence of the Old French Gerund in -ant 
/pronounced with nasal vowel) no doubt helped to create the English Gerund. 
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164 Verb-adjectives and Verb-nouns retain their verbid nature. 
Hence : — 

1. They take the same construction as the Verb to which they 

belong : 

e.g. The night, being (Verb-adj.) stormy (Predicate adj.), 
prevented our return. 

Diga;ing (Verb-noun) the foundations (Object) is weary 
labour. 

2. They may be qualified by Adverbs : 
e.g. To stare (staring) vacantly. 

The Gerund however (in English) is more commonly qualified 
by Adjectives : 

e.g. There's no denying it. 

His greatness consists in his having made no mistakes. 

155 Verb-adjectives (Participles) are used : — 

1. As Predicate-adjectives : 

e.g. The city lies sleeping. 

The cope of heaven seems rent and cloven, 

2. As Attributes : 

e.g. He was a squeezing^ grasping^ scrapings clutching^ covetous 
old sinner. 

A broken reed. 

158 In Compound Tenses (* He is writing*, 'He has written\ 
* Many letters are written every day ') the Participle was originally 
a Predicate Adjective : * He has written a letter ' = * He has a 
letter written ' : Fr. * II a ecrit une lettre ' = * II a une lettre ecrite * 
= (Lat. * Habet epistulam scriptam *). So too in the Nominative 
Absolute Construction (Anal., § 23) : e.g. * Conscience, her first 
law broken ( = being broken)^ wounded lies '. 
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167 Verb-nouns (Infinitive and Gerand) are used : 

1. As Subject : 

e.g. To obey is best. 

^iSS^^S ^'^ foundations is weary labour. 
Being read to sleep is a great luxury. 

2. As Predicate Noun (Anal, § 6) : 

e.g. To love is to obey. 

It would be throwing words away to argue. 

3. As Object (Anal., § 7) : 

e.g. He dares not (does not dare to) punish me. 
Need I (Do I need to) repents 
He deserved to be a favourite. 
I prefer taking a general view of the subject. 

4. As one of two Objects (Anal., § 8) : 

e.g. Let me speak. 

He forbade his subjects to molest them. 

5. In the construction called * Accusative with Infinitive,* 

equivalent to a Nominative with a Finite Verb (§ 147) : 

e.g. I believed him to be dead (=1 believed that he was 
dead : cf. Anal., § 20). 

6. In Exclamations : 

e.g. Lewis marry Blanche ! 1 /t fi v \ 

To think that we should be prisoners ! j l^^^'^^^ve.; 

7. In dependence on Prepositions : 

e.g. He came to see (= He came for seeing-, § 150). 

Unused to bend ( = to bending)^ impatient of control. 

He departed without saying a word. 

He insisted on my coining. 

He had a feeling of having been thwarted, 

158 In such expressions as * He went a shooting * a is another form of the Prep. 
on : cf. * Forty and six years was this temple in building.* In such expres- 
sions as * The house is building *, * The horses are harnessing ', the Preposition 
has falten out. 
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The Two Conjugations. 

169 Weak Verbs form the Past Tense and the Perfect 
Participle with the suffix -ed: e.g. play, played ; warn, 
warned. This -ed is not sounded as a separate syllable 
except after a dental mute (^, /) : e.g. mended^ wanted. 

X60 For peculiarities of spelling see § 219 (zi 3i 5). On different pronunciations 
of -ed when not sounded as a separate syllable (e.g. lag^edy lacked) see § 213. 

161 '^^ suffix of the Past Tense -ed is in origin the word did (Past of do) : warned 
= warn did {did warn). On did itself see § 173. 

162 ^^ O.'K, and M.E. the Perfect Participle of both Weak and Strong Verbs 
frequently had the Prefix ge-^ y- or f-, which is preserved in such rorms as 
yclept t yclad (Byron). 
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Strong Verbs form the Past Tense without a suffix, by 
changing the radical vowel : e.g. freeze, /n?^^/ ^^^yg^ve; 
^y^flew. They form the Perfect Participle with the suffix 
-en or -«: ^jg, frozen^ given^ flown. The vowel of the Perf. 
Part, may be either the same as that of the Past Tense, or 
the same as that of the Present Tense, or it may differ 
from both. The suffix of the Perf Part, has disappeared 
in many Verbs : e.g. sung^ got. 

Contrast the Principal Faxts of Strong and Weak 
Verbs : 





Present 


Past 


Perfect Participle 


Strong : 


take 


took 


taken 


Weak: 


warn 


warned 


warned 



165 Strong Verbs are divided into seven classes, according to the changes in the 
O.E. Past and Perfect Participle. [The corresponding German forms are 
given in brackets.] 
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Present. 

I. bite [beissen] 

II. freeze [frieren] 

III. sing [singen] 

IV. come [kommen] 
V. see [sehen] 

VI. draw [tra4(en] 
VII. fall[faUenl 

An alphabetical list of Strong 



Past. 

bit [biss] 
froze [fror] 
sang [sang] 
came [kam] 
saw [sah] 
drew [trug] 
fell [fiel] 

Verbs is given in 



Perfect Participle. 

bitten [gebissen] 
frozen [gefroren] 
sung [gesungen] 
come [gekommen] 
seen [gesehen] 
drawn [getragen] 
fisdlen [gefallen] 

§170. 



Personal Endings. 





Present 


Past 


Sing. I 
2 

3 

Plur. I, 2, 3 


Indie. 


Subj. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


[none] 

-es, -st 
-es, -st 

[none] 




"none 
"none" 
none" 
none 






'none 

est, -s 
none 

none 


t 




"none] 

est, -st* 

"none] 
none] 



* e.g. * If thou knewest\ * If thou hadst\ But the ending 
is sometimes dropped : e.g. * If thou knew\ * If thou had\ 

-|- In the 3rd Sing, -es is used after a sibilant (§ 215) : 

eg. pass-es^ gaz-es, wisk-es, rag-es 

-S is used after all other sounds : 
e.g. flay-Sy wam-s^ sings. 

On the pronunciation oi-es and -j see § 211. 

In poetry and solemn speech the ending -eth is occasionally 
found in the 3rd Person Sing. : e.g. * He loveth '. * He cometh not 
she said '. 

An old ending of the 1st Sing. Pres. Indie, was -m: e.g. eo-m^ bio-m^ Mod 
Engl, a-m: cf. Lat. su-m^ era-m^ etc The Plural had an ending in O.E. 
(Pres. Indie -athy Pres. Subj. 'Cn, Past Indie -on or -««, Past Subj. -en). 

The 2nd Sing. Past Indie of Strong Verbs ended in O.E. in -e; afterwards 
the ending -est or -st was transferred from Weak Verbs, 
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Full Conjugation of a Verb. 



Continuous Forms are not included. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they 



I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they 



INDIC I SUBJ. 



Present 



INDIC, 



SUBy. 



Perfect 



take 

takest 

takes 

take 

take 

take 



take 
take 
take 
take 
take 
take 



have 

hast 

has 

have 

have 

have 



a 
5 



have I 




have 




have 


8 


have 


-s 


have 


** 


have 





Past 



Pluperfect 



took 

tookest 

took 

took 

took 

took 



took 

tookest 

took 

took 

took 

took 



had ] 




had 1 




hadst 




had(st) 




had 




had 


c 
«> 


had 


•3 


had 


•3 


had 


** 


had 


■^^ 


had 

1 




had 





Future 



Skcondarv 
Future 



Fur. Perf. 



Secondary 
FuT. Perf. 



I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they 



shall 

wilt 

will 

shall 

will 

will 






should ^ 

wouldst 

would 

should 

would 

would ^ 






shall have 
wilt have 
will have 
shall have 
will have 
will have 



a 



J 



should have 
wouldst have 
would have 
should have { -g 
would have 
would have 



s 









. Co 



IMPERA TIVE 



take (thou) 
take (ye) 



\_A Perfect Imperative is found in 
a few Verbs only : e.g. have 
done] 



Pres. Part, taking 



Perf. Part, having taken 



Pres. Inf. 
Pres. Ger. 



(to) take 
taking 



Perk. Lnf. (to) have taken 
Perf. Ger. having taken 
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Simple and Compound Forms. 



Continuous Forms are not included. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



INDIC, I SUBJ, 



INDIC. 



susy. 



Present 



Perfect 



I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they 



am 

art 

is 

are 

are 

are 



' 


be ] 




be 


, s 


be 




be ( 


4-» 


be 




be J 



d 
a; 



have been 
hast been 
has been 
have been 
have been 
have been 



d 

•a 



have been '^ 
have been 
have been 
have been 
have been 
have been 



d 
a; 

-3 



Past 



Pluperfect 



I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they 



was 


1 


were' 




wast 


taken 


wert 


d 

♦J 


was 
were 


were 
were 


were 




were 




were 

/ 




werej 





had been \ 




hadst been 




had been 


d 


had been 


•3 


had been 




had been 





had been 
had(st) been 
had been 
had been 
had been 
had been 



d 



Future 



Secondary 
Future. 



FuT. Perf. 



Secondary 
FuT. Perf. 



I 

thou 

he 

we 

you 

they 



shall be 
wilt be 
will be 
shall be 
w ill be 
will be 



C3 



should be "^ 
wouldst be 
would be 
should be 
would be 
would be . 



d 



shall have beenN 
wilt have been 
will have been 
shall have been 
will have ' een 
will have bv.en 



d 



should have been 
wouldst have been 
would have been 
should have been 
would have been 
would have been , 



d 



IMPERA TIVE 



be (thou) taken 
be (ye) taken 






Pres. Part, being taken 



Perf. Part, (having been) taken 



. Co 



Pres. Inf. 
Pres. Ger. 



(to) be taken 
being taken 



Perf. Inf. (to) have been taken 
Perf. Ger. having been taken 
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ACCIDENCE, 



Principal Parts of Strong Verbs. 



Yl^ #V* Only those forms are given which are used at the present day. Forms 
in italics are Weak. * means 'used only as Adjectives (not in Compound 
Tenses).' + means 'Weak in O.E.' 



Present 


Past. 


Per/, Part, 


abide 


abode 


abode 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


awake 


awoke ^ 


awoke 




awaked^ 


awaked 


be (§ 174) 


was 


been 


bear ^ = bring forth) 
bear ( = carry) 


bore 


bom 


bore 


borne 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


beget 


begot 


begotten 


begin 


began 


begun 


behold 


beheld 


beheld, beholden * 


bespeak 


bespoke 


bespoken, bespoke 


bid 


bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


bind 


bound 


bound, bounden * 


bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


burst* 


burst 


burst 


chide t 


chid 


chidden, chid 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


cleave ( = split : 0. E. 






cle6fan) 


clove 


cloven 




cleft 


cleft 


cling 


clung 


clung 


come 


came 


come 


crow 


crew 






crowed 


crowed 


digt 


dug 


dug 



* Intransitive and transitive. 2 Only transitive. 

• Compare the German * bersten, barst, geborsten ' (strong) : contrast thrust^ 



§175- 
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Present. 


Past, 


Per/. Part, 


do (§ 173) 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


drink 


drank 


drunk, drunken* 


drive 


drove 


driven 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


faU 


fell 


fallen 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


found 


fling 


flung 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forbid 


forbade 


forbidden 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


* for^e 


forsook 


forsaken 


fireeze 


firoze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got (ill-gotten *) 


give 


gave 


given 


go (§ 171) 


went 


gone 


grave 


graved 


graven * 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hang 


hung^ 


hung 




hanged'^ 


hanged 


hew 


• • • 


hewn 




heuftd 


hetved 


hidet 


hid 


hidden' 


hold 


held 


held 


know 


knew 


known 


lade 


• • • 


laden 


^ 


laded 


laded 


lie 


lay 


lain 


lose 


• • • 


lorn * (for-lorn *) 




lost 


lost 


melt 


• • • 


molten ♦ 




melted 


melted 


mow 


• • ■ 


mown 




mo7ved 


mowed 



* Intrans. {e,g. * It hung upon the door') and Transitive (e,g * He hung it 
on the door'). ' Only Transitive in the sense of * execute by hanging.* 

* By analogy with ' ridden.' 
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ACCIDENCE. 



Present, 


Past. 


PerJ, Part. 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


rive 


• • • 


riven 




rived 


rived 


run 


ran 


run 


sawf 


sawed 


sawn 


see 


saw 


seen 


seethe 


• • • 


sodden * 




seethed 


seethed 


shake 


shook 


shaken ; 


shave 


• • • 


shaven * 




shaved 


shaved 


shear 


• • • 


shorn 




sheared 


sheared 


shine 


shone 


shone 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


show, shew f 


showed^ shewed 


shown, shewn* 


shrink 


shrank, shrunk 


shrunk, shrunken* 


sing 


sang 


sung 


sink 


sank 


sunk, sunken * 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 


slew 


slain 


slide 


slid 


slid, slidden 


sling 


slung 


slung ' J 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


sow 


• • • 


sown 




sowed 


sowed 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


spin 


spun, span 


spun 


spitt 


spat 


spat > 


% 


spit 


spit 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


stand (§ 172) 


stood 


stood 


steal 


stole 


stolen 



v* 



* By analogy with 'mown,* 'sown, &c.' 
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Present, 


Past. 


Perf. Part, 


Stick t 


Stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


stink 


stank, stunk 


stunk 


strew t 


• • • 


strewn 




strewed 


streived 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


strike 


struck 


struck 
stricken * 


string t 


strung 


strung 


strive f * 


strove 


striven 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


swell 


• • • 


swollen 




swellea 


swelled 


swim 


swam 


swum 


swing 


swung 


swung 


take 


took 


taken 


tear 


tore 


torn 


k thrive 


throve 


thriven 




thrived 


thrived 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


tread 


trod 


trodden, trod 


wake 


woke 






waked 


waked 


wearr 


wore^ 


worn^ 


weave 


wove 


woven 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


write 


wrote 


written 



The Adjective rotten comes from the Scandinavian Adj. 
rotinn^ and is not the Perfect Part, of the verb rot (C).E. rotian. 
Weak). 



* By analogy with •bore,' *bom * ; * tore/ 'torn/ &c. 

' M.E. strive, strived [from Old French estriver']'. the Strong Past and 
Perf. Part, 'strove,* 'striven* were formed by analogy with 'drove/ 'driven.' 



so 



ACCIDENCE. 



Irregular Strong Verbs. 

171 I. The verb go (§ 170) has adopted as its Past the Past of 
he verb wend {wend^ went^ like send, sent). This latter verb had 

to form a new Past wended. 

172 2. The Present of the verb stand (§ 170) is formed by inserting 
an n (root STAD). 

173 3* The verb do (§ 170) forms its Past by reduplication {di-d: 
O.E. di-de). The final d of did is thus the only remnant of the 
root: contrast the suffix of the Weak Past (§ 161). The vowel 
of do varies in the Present Indie. (I do, thou dost or doest, he 
does). 

Note the curious spelling of don^.* cf. mad^. Note dan {^ do on), dup 
( = do up\ dout ( = do out) : e,g. ' Then up he rose, and dontCd his clothes, 
And dupped the chamber door/ (Shakspere.) 

y^M 4. The forms of the verb be (§ 170) come from three different 
roots: BHEU, as seen in be, been: ES, as seen in a-tn (Sanscrit 
as-mi, O.E. eo-m: cf. § 168), is (Sansc. ds-ti)\ WES, as seen in 
waSy were. 



Present. 


Past. 


INDIC, 


SUB/. 


INDIC. 


SUB/. 


S. I am 


be 


was 


were 


2 art 


be 


wast, wert 


wert 


3 is 


be 


was 


were 


P. I, 2, 3 are 


be 


were 


were 



Obs. I — The form be is sometimes used as a Pres. Indie. (S. be, beest, be ; 
P. be) : e.g. * The powers that be\*We be twelve brethren,' * Those be rubies' 
(Shakspere), * Who ^^ they?* (Byron). 

Obs. 2. — JVast and 7ueri (formed on the analogy of shal-t, wil-t) are late 
formations. In O.E. the 2nd Sing. Past Indie, of this and all other strong 
verbs ended in -^, a form which had been transferred from the Subj. (Indie. S. 
I was^ 2 w&re, 3 was. Subj. S. I, 2, 3 ware). The r^ular form were is 
found in Shakspere (Lear). 

Obs. 3. — The verbs be and do are used not only as auxiliaries (§ 9), but 
also with independent meaning, e.g. 'Whatever is (= exists), is right* (Anal 
§6). */?<? your duty.' 



VERBS, 



SI 



Principal Parts of Irreguiar Wealc Verbs. 

176 In some Weak Verbs the suffix of the Past and Perf. Part, has 
disappeared, having united with a final dental (e.g, rid, rid^ rid\ 
sometimes changing d into / (e.g, send, sent, sent). In other Weak 
Verbs the ending of the Past has caused a change of vowel (e,g, 
tell, told) : where the suffix has also disappeared these verbs look 
like Strong Verbs (e,g, bleed, bled ; clothe, clad). In other Weak 
Verbs the suffix of the Past and Perf. Part, is -/ instead of ed 
(e,g, burn, burnt), 

R means ' also regular.' 



Present, 


Past, 


Perf, Part, 


bend 


bent 


bent 


bereave 


bereft (R) 


bereft (R) 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


blend 


blended 


blent {R) 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 


brought 


brought 


build 


built 


built 


bum 


burnt {R) 


burnt {R) 


buy 


bought 


bought 


cast 


cast 


cast 


catch 


caught 


caught 


clothe ^ 


clad 2 {R) 


clad (R) 


cost 


cost 


cost 


creep 


crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


cut 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


dream 


dreamt {R) 


dreamt {R) 


dwell 


dwelt 


dwelt 


feed 


fed 


fed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


flee 


fled 


fled 


gild 


gilt (R) 


gilt (R) 


gird 


girt (^) 


girt {R) 



1 From O.E. cldthian, Past cldthode, 

• From O.E. clcethan. Past clctthde^ later cUtdde. 
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ACCIDENCE. 




Present, 


Pdst. 


Peff, Part. 


have (§ 176) 


had 


had 


hear 


heard 


heard 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


keep 


kept 


kept 


kneel 


knelt {R) 


kndt {R) 


knit 


knit (R) 


knit {R) 


lead 


led 


led 


lean 


leant {R) 


leant {R) 


leap 


leapt (R) 


leapt {R) 


learn 


learnt {R) 


learnt {R) 


leave 


left 


left 


lend 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


let 


light 


lit (R) 


lit {R) 


make (§ 176) 


made 


made 


mean 


meant 


meant 


meet 


met 


met 


pen 


pent (R) 


pent {R) 


put 


put 


put 


rap {Obsolete) 


• • • 


rapt 


read 


read 


read 


rend 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rid 


say 


said {pronounced sed) 


said 


seek 


sought 


sought 


sell 


sold 


sold 


send 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


set 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shred 


shred 


shred 


shut 


shut 


shut 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


slit 


sUt 


slit 
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176 



Present. 




Past. Perf, Part. 


smell 




smelt (R) smelt {R) 


speed 




sped sped 


spell 




spelt (R) spelt {R) 


spend 




spent spent 


spill 




spilt {R) spilt {R) 


split 




split split 


spread 




spread spread 


sweat 




sweat {R) sweat (R) 


sweep 




swept swept 


teach 




taught taught 


teU 




told told 


think 




thought thought 


thrust 




thrust thrust 


weep 




wept wept 


wet 




wet (R) wet (R) 


whet 




whet (R) whet (R) 


work 




wrought {R) wrought (^) 


O^For* 


lay, laid,' 


*pay, paid,* 'stay, staid,' see Peculiarities 


of spelling, § 


219(8). 




The verbs have and make drop a consonant in the Past {have 


also in the 2nd and 3rd Pers. Sing. Pres. Indie). 





INDIC. 


SUB/, 


INDIC. 


SUB/. 


Prksent. 


S. I 
2 

3 
P. I, 2, 3 


have 
hast 
has 
have 


have 
have 
have 
have 


make 
makest 
makes 
make 


make 
make 
make 
make 


< 


S. I 

2 

3 
P. I, 2, 3 


had 
hadst 
had 
had 


had 
had(st) 
had 
had 


made 
madest 
made 
made 


made 
made(st) 
made 
made 
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Anomalous Verbs. 

177 The anomalous [Greek an^ *not,* homalos^ 'regular*] verbs 
can, may, dare, shall, will, form the 3rd Sing. Pres. Indie, 
without s. Note however that besides the anomalous verb will 
(O.E. willan) there is a regular weak verb will (O.E. wilnian and 
willian, weak) ; e.g. * As Nature 7vills ', ' He willed our union '. 
Dare is also conjugated as a regular weak verb in Mod. Engl. : 
e.g, ' He dares not do it ', ' He dared ( = challenged) me to do it '. 
Cafty mayy shall do not form Verb-adjectives (Participles) or Verb- 
nouns (Infinitive, Gerund) in Mod. Engl. 

1' 8 The Presents of these verbs were originally Strong Pasts (wi7/ a Strong 
Past Sttbj.\ hence the absence of s in the 3rd sing (O.E. ic or he can, mag 
dear, sceal, wile ; cf. /V or he sang). These Pasts had as-umed present meaning 
in O.E., replacing older Presents with other vowels, which had disappeareti 
from O.E., but which may have been cintte, scele, etc. The Past was supplied 
by new Weak forms [cH-the^ vieah-te^ dors-te, sceol-de, wol-de). O.E. had Verb- 
adjectives and Verb-noun>< : cunttan, * to know/ cii/hf * known * (hence uncouth, 
properly * unknown * ; cunning is from the Pres. Part. = * knowing *), durran, 
*to dare,' sculan, *to owe/ willan^ * to will/ tuillende, 'willing.* 

Simple Forms. 



179 





PRESENT {INDIC. AND SUBJ,) 


S. I 

2 

3 
P. I, 2, 3 


can 
canst 
can 
can 


may 

may(e)st 
may 
may 


dare 
dar(e)st 
dare 
dare 


shall 
shalt 
shall 
shall 


will 
wilt 
will 
will 




PAST {INDIC, AND SUB/,) 


S. I 

2 

3 
P. I, 2, 3 


could 
could St 
could 
could 


might 
n}ight(e)st 
might 
might 


durst 
durst 
durst 
durst 


should 
shouldst 
should 
should 


would 
wouldst 
woul 
would 
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180 The letter / (not pronounced) in COnld has been introduced by false analogy 
with should, would, 

lol Shall and will are used : — 

(i.) With independent meaning {shall expressing obligation, necessity, or 
permission, will expressing resolve) : 

e,g. Thou shall not steal. To-day the tyrant shall perish. 
When shall such a hero live again ? 
Shall we divide our right, 
According to our threefold order ta*en ? 
I Tvill not consent. He would not speak (Past Indie.). 
Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife ? 

So also in the Subjunctive Mood, see § i88. 

18S fVould (Past Indie ) may also express past habit : 

e.£, * He would {= used to) rise early.' 

183 (!i*) As Auxiliaries of Tease {s/ia/lf should, in the ist Person : will, would, 
in the 2nd and 3rd Pers, — Sing, and Plur. ) : 

e.g. We shall s€^, Thi:y will comg to-morrow. (Future.) 

} iSTthati' :.^^f:^u i (^-■"^''^ F»'- = § '43.) 

In Questions x^// is also used in the 2nd Pers., and in some Subordinate 
Clauses in the 3rd Pers. : 

e.g^. 'Shall you come?' *If he shall ash, tell him.' [But *I know 
that he will ash.*] 

184 ("i') As Auxiliaries of Mood, forming Subjunctive-equivalents. Such 
equivalents began to be used as the old Subjunctive endings disappeared. 

e.g. It would de (= were) a shame to let this land by lease (cf. § 131, d). 

185 ^^ Simple Sentences and Principal Clauses should* is used of the ist Pers., 
would* of the 2nd and 3rd : but in Subordinate Clauses should* is used of all 
Persons: e.g. * Cihould he upbraid* (= If he upbraid : Clause of Condition, 
see Appendix to Part II.), * It is a pity that he should think evil of us' 
(Dependent Statement, § 132 a), * Climb we not too high, lest we should fall ioo 
low (= lest we fall : Clause of Purpose, § 132, d). So too shall*: * I demand 
that he shall appear* (= that he appear : Dependent Command, § 132, b), 

* As Auxiliary of Mood. 
188 May is used :— 

(i.) With independent meaning : 

e.g. The thing may (= can) be done, if we try. 

You may ( = are permitted to) do this, I may not (am not permitted). 
None might (= was permitted to) tell. (Past Indie.) 

187 ("•) As an Auxiliary of Mood, forming a Subjunctive equivalent: 

t.g. Come that you ««,.« 1 ((,, ^ p g ^ j 

He came that he might see. \^ ^ ^ o t 

May he rest in peace. (Wish : § 131 a.) 
I do entreat that we may sup together. (Cf. § 132 b.) 
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188 When used as Auxiliaries of Mood, shcUl^ shouUy wauldy mayt might, are 
themselves hbtorically Subjunctives, though the form no longer enables us to 
distinguish them as such. But even in the Subjunctive Mood these verbs may 
have independent meaning : 

€.g, Wert thou creation's lord, thou shouldst not taunt me thus (= wouldst 

not be permitted \.o taunt me thus). 
Even if I knew, I would not tell (= should noi be willittg to tell). 
You might succeed, if you tried ( = it wouU be possible for you to succeed). 
You should not say that (= You ought not to say that = It is not right 

for you to say that). Virtually Present Indicative: cf. §§ 191, 193. 

189 ^<)te that the Past Subjunctive (unlike the Past Indicative) refers to present 
or future time. 



190 



191 



Can always has independent meaning : 

e.g, I canxioX ( = am not able to) tell. 

He could not ( = was not able to) come. 

He could (= would be able to : cf. § 184) do it, if he would (= were 
willing). 

On the Perfect Infin. in could have done, might have done, see Appendix to 
Part II, p. 31. 

The anomalous verbs must and ought, like can, may. etc., form 
the 3rd Sing. Pres. Indie, without s, and do not form Verb- 
adjectives or Verb-nouns in Mod. Engl. 

The Mod. Engl. Presents of these two verbs were originally Weak Pasts, thus 
differing in form and origin from the Presents catt, may, dare, shall, will. 





PRESENT {fNDIC. AND SUB/.) 


S. I 

2 

3 
P. I, 2, 3 


must 
must 
must 
must 


ought 
oughtest 
ought 
ought 



192 ^" O.E. mdtan meant *to be able,* Agan, *to possess,* 'to have.' In M.E. 
these verbs were conjugated as follows : — 



INDIC. 

Pres. (orig. Strong Past) Sing, i, 3. mot 
Past (Weak) mos-te 



SUBJ. 

mote 
mos-te 
(for mot-te) 



INDIC. 

owe 
ough-te 



SUBJ. 

owe 
ough-te 



i go The use of must, ought as Presents originates in the use of the Past Subj. 
referring to present time (cf. § 189). * He ought to work' = (i) *It would be 
proper for hinj to work,' Germ. * Er sollte arbeiten* (Past. Subj.) ; (ii) * It is 
proper for him to work,* Germ. * Er j^// arbeiten ' (Pres. Indie). 
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194 Ought now denotes obligation : this meaning arose through such a use as 
He ah to dSn (Layamon), ' He has to do' = ' He ought to do ' ; d". Ei faci- 
endum est {Lot, Gram, § 535). 

196 "^^ meaning ' possess/ ' have/ is found even as late as Shakspere in the 
verb owe (from dgan: e,g. 'The house I owe*), and also in the modem Adj. 
own = 'possessed' (from the Perf. Part, dgen, M.E. owen). But the 
verb owe early assumed the meaning ' be indebted ' (orig. ' possess another's 
property '), and the meaning ' possess ' was limited to the verb own (from O.E. 
dgnidn, M.E. ahnien, ohnen), 

196 Must, ought have now no Past tenses : the Past Indie, meaning is expres5;ed 

by *was obliged to -,* *was bound to .' For must, ought -vtiih, the 

Perf. Infin. see Appendix to Part II. 

197 Wot(/a'<^', *I know/ God wot, 'God knows*: O.E. wdt. Germ, weiss) 
was also originally a Strong Past, used as a Present. The Past was supplied 
by tuist (O.E. wis-te for wit-te, Germ, wusste), O.E. had Pres. Part, wiiende 
(whence Adv. witting-ly), Infin. witan (whence to wit). 

198 I^cedy &ough not originally a Past, forms the 3rd Sing, without s, according 
to the analogy of he can, he may, &c. : e.g. ' He need not do it ' = lie is not 
under the necessity of doing it' When need means 'be in want of it is conju- 
gated r^;ularly : e.g, ' He needs bread.' 

ADVERBS. 

199 Most Adjectives form Adverbs by adding -ly : e.g. deep, 
deep-ly ; hot^hot^ly; isA^iyA^faithful-ly, 

200 ^^^ peculiarities of spelling see § 219, x% 3> 6. Adjectives in -U preceded by 
a consonant drop the -te before -ly : e.g. able, ad-/y. 



201 



202 



Many Adverbs have now the same form as the corre- 
sponding Adjectives : e.g. * He spoke /oud\ * He rsin/ast*. 

* Call me ear/y \ 

In O.E. these Adverbs ended in -e; e.^. htiide from the Adjective hithi 

* loud.' In Mod. Engl, the -e has become silent. 

Adverbs are also formed : — 
(i) From Cases of Nouns and Adjectives : 
Accus. meanwhile, sometime, alway (O.E. ealnewe^. 
Gen. needs, once (O.E. Anes, from An *one'), twice (from O.E. Neu., 
twA 'two'), thrice (from O.E. thri 'three'), wlUlst (M.E. whiies: 
the / is a later addition, as in amongs-t, amids-t), always (M.E. 
alles weis). 

[In O.E. the Gen. was used adverbially in such phrases as sumeres 
andwinteres, ' in summer and winter * ; cf. 'nowadays,' etc.] 

Dat seldom (O.E. seldum, Dat. Plur. of seld), whilom (O.E. hwtlum. 
Dat. Plur. oihwtl). 
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203 (ii) From Pronotms : 

Who (O.E. hwS^x when (O.E. kwanne^ Adv., from a case of hwd), 
whence (M.E. whennes: -es is an adverbial suffix), where, whither, 
why (O.E. hw(, Instrumental Case of hwd), how (O.E. h^, 
another form oihwt). 

That (O.E. thset, Neat. Demonstr): the (e.g. 'the more, the merrier: 
O.E. thj}. Instrumental Case of thtet), then (O.E. thonne, Adv., 
from a case oi that), thence (M.E. thennes\ there, thither. 

He (O.E. h6) : hence (M.E. hennes), here, hither, 

204 (iii) By compounding with Prepositions : 

By : betintes (= by times). 

Of: o^clock (= of the clock), o* nights, adown (= from down : a = of\ 

On : abed ( = in bed : a = on), cibroad, afoot^ anon (O.E. on dn, lit. ' on 
one', i.e. 'in one moment '). 

Note the compounds of there (O.E. th&re), from se, seS, that, and where, 
with many Prepositions : cf. thereafter, thereby, therefore, therein ; 
whereon, whereto, whereupon, wherewith. 



Comparison of Adverbs. 

206 Adverbs are generally compared by using more and most 
with the Positive : e.g. 

Positive deeply^ Compar. more deeply^ Superl. most deeply. 
906 Irregular Companion. 



far 


farther 


farthest (cf. § 64) 


forth 


further 


furthest (cf. § 64) 


in 


worse 


worst 


(cf. § 63) 


little 


less 


least 


(cf. § 67) 


late 


later 


last 


(cf. § 60) 


much 


more 


most 


(cf. § 68) 


well 


better 


best 


(cf. § 65) 



207 Rather is a Comparative of rcUh, 'early, soon' (O.E. hraihe, 'quickly*, 

hrath, * quick*). 
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APPENDIX ON SOUNDS AND LETTERS. 

208 Sounds are of two kinds : 

I. Vowel sonndfl, produced by vibration of the vocal chords, 
accompanied by the articulation proper to each vowel. 

II. Consonaiit soiuids, produced by means of the lips (Labials), 
teeth (Dentals), palate (Palatals), throat or back part of the palate 
(Gutturals), tongue (Linguals), nose (Nasals), or some combination 
of these parts, with or without vibration of the vocal chords. 

209 The letters of the English alphabet do not accurately represent 
the sounds of the spoken language : 

(i) The same letter sometimes stands for different sounds : 
e.g. caX^ ctnixe ; ^t, ^n ; fczther, iait ; mach/he, m/he.* 

(ii) Different letters sometimes stand for the same sound : 
e.g. /ine, /^iloso/^er, lau^-^; h/gh, h«ght, fly, fl/Vs. 

210 For the purposes of convenience and comparison students of 
phonetics (i.e. the science of sounds, from Greek pJwne^ * sound ') 
employ symbols of their own, each representing a single sound. 

These symbols are called * Phonetic Symbols.' 

Sll * '^^ letter s when used to form the Plurals of Nouns or the 3rcl Pers. Sing, 
of Verbs is pronounced : — 

(i) as z (voiced : soe § 2i8) after a voiv;ed consonant or a vowel: 
eg. tubj, lead J, bagj, warnj, boyj, playj, lasses, grudgex. 

(ii) as s (voiceless : see § 218) after a voiceless consonant : 
• e.g. shipj, hat J, stickx ; rapj, patx, askx. 

01 o Voiceless s and th often become voiced before the ending of the Plural : 
e.g. : houje, houjes ; oa/>fr, oa/^s : cf. li/e, liz/es etc. (§ 24), where the difference 
of sound is represented in the spelling. 

213 '^^^ letters ed when used to form the Past Tense of Verbs and not sounded 
as a separate syllable are pronounced : — 

(i) as d (voiced) after a voiced con^ onant or a vowel : 
e.g. rubb^t/, beggrt/, warn^//, play^^/. 

(ii) as / (voiceless) after a voiceless consonant : 
e.g. rapp^^, ask^<^ 
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Irregular Strong Verbs. 

171 I. The verb go (§ 170) has adopted as its Past the Past of 
he verb wend {wend^ went^ like send^ sent). This latter verb had 
to form a new Past wended, 

112 2. The Present of the verb stand (§ 170) is formed by inserting 
an n (root ST AD). 

173 3* The verb do (§ 170) forms its Past by reduplication (dt-d: 
O.E. di-de). The final d of did is thus the only remnant of the 
root: contrast the suffix of the Weak Past (§ 161). The vowel 
of do varies in the Present Indie. (I dOj thou dost or doest^ he 
does). 

Note the curious spelling of don^; cf. mad^. Note dan (=s do on\ dup 
(= do up\ dout {= do out) : e.g. * Then up he rose, and dontCd his clothes, 
And dupped the chamber door.' (Shakspere.) 

y^M 4. The forms of the verb be (§ 170) come from three different 
roots: BHEU, as seen in be^ been: ES, as seen in a-m (Sanscrit 
as-mi, O.E. eo-m: cf. § 168), is (Sansc. ds-ti)\ WES, as seen in 



was^ were. 












Present. 


Past. 




INDIC, 


SUBJ. 


INDIC. 


SUBJ. 


S. I 


am 


be 


was 


were 


2 


art 


be 


wast, wert 


wert 


3 


is 


be 


was 


were 


P. I, 2, 


3 are 


be 


were 


were 



Obs. I — The form be is sometimes used as a Pres. Indie. (S. be, beest^ be ; 
p. be) : e.g. * The powers that ^^ V We be twelve brethren,' 'Those be rubies' 
(Shakspere), * Who be they ? ' (Byron). 

Obs. 2. — Wast and 7vert (formed on the analogy of shal-t, wil-t) are late 
formations. In O.E. the 2nd Sing. Past Indie. 01 this and all other strong 
verbs ended in -^, a form which had been transferred from the Subj. (Indie. S. 
I was^ 2 w&re, 3 was. Subj. S. I, 2, 3 ware). The r^ular form were is 
found in Shakspere (Lear). 

Obs. 3. — The verbs be and do are used not only as auxiliaries (§ 9), but 
also with independent meaning, e.g. 'Whatever is (= exists)^ is right* (Anal. 
§6). '/?<? your duty.' 



VERBS, 



SI 



Principal Parts of Irregular Weak Verbs. 

176 In some Weak Verbs the suffix of the Past and Perf. Part, has 
disappeared, having united with a final dental {e.g, rid, rid^ rid\ 
sometimes changing d into / (e.g, send, sent, sent). In other Weak 
Verbs the ending of the Past has caused a change of vowel {e.g. 
tell, told) : where the suffix has also disappeared these verbs look 
like Strong Verbs {e,g, bleed, bled ; clothe, clad). In other Weak 
Verbs the suffix of the Past and Perf. Part, is -/ instead of ed 
(e,g, burn, burnt), 

R means ' also regular.' 



Present, 


Past. 


Perf, Part, 


bend 


bent 


bent 


bereave 


bereft {E) 


bereft {R) 


beseech 


besought 


besought 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


blend 


blended 


blent {R) 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 


brought 


brought 


build 


built 


built 


bum 


burnt {jR) 


burnt {R) 


buy 


bought 


bought 


cast 


cast 


cast 


catch 


caught 


caught 


clothe ^ 


clad 2 {E) 


clad {R) 


cost 


cost 


cost 


creep 


crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


cut 


deal 


dealt 


dealt 


dream 


dreamt {R) 


dreamt {R) 


dwell 


dwelt 


dwelt 


feed 


fed 


fed 


feel 


felt 


felt 


flee 


fled 


fled 


gild 


gilt {R) 


gilt {R) 


gird 


girt {R) 


girt {R) 



1 From O.E. cl&thian. Past cldthode, 

* From O.E. clcethan^ Past cUbthde^ later clitJde. 
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Present, 


Past. 


Perf, Part. 


have (§ 176) 


had 


had 


hear 


heard 


heard 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


keep 


kept 


kept 


kneel 


knelt {R) 


kndt {R) 


knit 


knit {R) 


knii {R) 


lead 


led 


led 


lean 


leant {R) 


leant {R) 


leap 


leapt {R) 


leapt {R) 


learn 


learnt {R) 


learnt {R) 


leave 


left 


left 


lend 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


let 


light 


lit (R) 


lit {R) 


make (§ 176) 


made 


made 


mean 


meant 


meant 


meet 


met 


met 


pen 


pent {R) 


pent {R) 


put 


put 


put 


rap {Obsolete) 


• • • 


rapt 


read 


read 


read 


rend 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rid 


say 


said {pronounced sed) 


said 


seek 


sought 


sought 


sell 


sold 


sold 


send 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


set 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shred 


shred 


shred 


shut 


shut 


shut 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


slit 


slit 


slit 



VERBS. 
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Present, 




Past, Perf, Part, 


smell 




smelt {R) smelt {R) 


speed 




sped sped 


spell 




spelt {R) spelt (R) 


spend 




spent spent 


spill 




spilt {R) spilt {R) 


split 




split split 


spread 




spread spread 


sweat 




sweat {R) sweat (R) 


sweep 




swept swept 


teach 




taught taught 


teU 




told told 


think 




thought thought 


thrast 




thrust thrust 


weep 




wept wept 


wet 




wet {R) wet {R) 


whet 




whet (R) whet {R) 


work 




wrought {R) wrought (R) 


«^For* 


lay, laid,' 


'pay, paid,' 'stay, staid,' see Peculiarities 


of spelling, § 


219 (,). 




The verbs have and make drop a consonant in the Past {have 


also in the 2nd and 3rd Pers. Sing. Pres. Indie). 





INDIC. 


SUBJ. 


INDIC. 


SUBJ, 


Prksent. 


S. I 

2 

3 
P. I, 2, 3 


have 
hast 
has 
have 


have 
have 
have 
have 


make 
makest 
makes 
make 


make 
make 
make 
make 


Past. 


S. I 

2 

3 
P. I, 2, 3 


had 
hadst 
had 
had 


had 
had(st) 
had 
had 


made 
madest 
made 
made 


made 
made(st) 
made 
made 
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Anomalous Verbs. 

177 The anomalous [Greek an^ *not/ hoinalos^ 'regular'] verbs 
can, may, dare, shall, will, form the 3rd Sing. Pres. Indie, 
without s. Note however that besides the anomalous verb will 
(O.E. willan) there is a regular weak verb will (O.E. wilnian and 
willian^ weak) ; e,g, * As Nature wills ', * He willed our union *. 
Dare is also conjugated as a regular weak verb in Mod. Engl. : 
e.g, * He dares not do it ', ' He dared ( = challenged) me to do it *. 
Cariy may^ shall do not form Verb-adjectives (Participles) or Verb- 
nouns (Infinitive, Gerund) in Mod. Engl. 

17 o The Presents of these verbs were originally Strong Pasts (wiV/ a Strong 
Past Subj,\ hence the absence of s in the 3rd sing (O.E. ic or he can, maq 
dear, sceal, wile ; cf. ic or he sang). These Pasts had assumed present meaning 
in O.E., replacing older Presents with other vowels, which had disappeareil 
from O.K., but which may have been cinne, scele, etc. The Past was supplied 
by new Weak forms {cH-the, meah-te, dors-U, sceol-de, wol-de). O.E. had Verb- 
aajectives and Verb-noun«< : cunnan, * to know,' cHih, * known * (hence ttncot/ih, 
properly * unknown ' ; cunning is from the Pres. Part. = * knowing '), durran, 
* to dare,' sculan, * to owe,* willan, * to will,' willende, * willing.' 

Simple Forms. 



179 





PRESENT {/ND/a AND SUB/,) 


S. I 

2 

3 
P. I, 2, 3 


can 
canst 
can 
can 


may 

may(e)st 
may 
may 


dare 
dar(e)st 
dare 
dare 


shall 
shalt 
shall 
shall 


will 
wilt 
will 
will 




PAST {INDIC, AND SUBJ,) 


S. I 
2 

3 
P. I, 2, 3 


could 
could st 
could 
could 


might 
might(e)st 
might 
might 


durst 
durst 
durst 
durst 


should 
shouldst 
should 
should 


would 
wouldst 
woul 
would 
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180 The letter / (not pronounced) in COnld has been introduced by false analogy 
with should, would, 

lol Shall and will are used : — 

(i.) With independent meaning {jshall expressing obligation, necessity, or 
permission, will expressing resolve) : 

e.g. Thou shalt not steal. To-day the tyrant shall perish. 
When shall such a hero live again ? 
Shall we divide our right, 
According to our threefold order ta*en ? 
I will not consent. He would not speak (Past Indie.). 
Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded wife ? 

So also in the Subjunctive Mood, see § i88. 

182 Would (Past Indie. ) may also express past habit : 

e.g. * He would {=^ used to) rise early.' 

183 (ii*) As Auxiliaries of Tease [shaJl^ should^ in the ist Person : will, would, 
in the 2nd and 3rd Pers, — Sing, and Plur. ) : 

e,g. We shall see. They will come to-morrow. ( Future. ) 

l!Srtharhi;tr^';StL. I (Secondary Future: % .43.) 

In Questions shall is also used in the 2nd Pers., and in some Subordinate 
Clauses in the 3rd Pers. : 

e.g, 'Shall you corned 'If he shall ash, tell him.' [But *I know 
that he will ash.*] 

184 (i"') As Auxiliaries of Mood, forming Subjunctive-equivalents. Such 
equivalents began to be used as the old Subjunctive endings disappeared. 

e.g. It would de (= were) a shame to let this land by lease (cf. § 131, d). 

185 ^^ Simple Sentences and Principal Clauses should* is used of the ist Pars., 
would* of the 2nd and 3rd : but in Subordinate Clauses should* is used of all 
Persons: e.g. * Cihould he upbraid* (= If he upbraid : Clause of Condition, 
see Appendix to Part II.), * It is a pity that he should think evil of us' 
(Dependent Statement, § 132 a), * Climb we not too high, lest we should fall too 
low (= lest we fall : Clause of Purpose, § 132, d). So too shall*: *I demand 
that he shall appear* (= that he appear: Dependent Command, § 132, b), 

* As Auxiliary of Mood. 
188 May is used :— 

(i.) With independent meaning : 

e.g. The thing may ( = can) be done, if we try. 

You fnay (= are permitted to) do this, I may not (am not permitted). 
None might (= was permitted to) tell. (Past Indie.) 

1 87 ("• ) -^^ ^^ Auxiliary of Mood, forming a Subjunctive equivalent : 

e.g Come that you ^«y .... | (Clause of Purpose : § 132 d.) 
He came that he might see. \^ '^ 30/ 

May he rest in peace. (Wish : § 131 a.) 
I do entreat that we may sup together. (Cf. § 132 b,) 
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188 When used as Auxiliaries of Mood, shcUl^ should^ would^ may, fnight^ are 
themselves hbtorically Subjunctives, though the form no lon<^er enables us to 
distinguish them as such. But even in the Subjunctive Mood these verbs may 
have independent meaning : 

€,g, Wert thou creation's lord, thou shouldst not taunt me thus (= wouList 

not be permitted \.o taunt me thus). 
Even if I knew, I would not tell (= should noi be williftgio tell). 
You might succeed, if you tried ( = it would be possible for you to succeed). 
You should not say that (= You ought not to say that = It is not right 

for you to say that). Virtually Present Indicative: cf. §§ 191, 193. 

189 ^ote that the Past Subjunctive (unlike the Past Indicative) refers to present 
or future time. 



190 



101 



Can always has independent meaning : 

e.g, I cannot (= am not able to) tell. 

He could not ( = was not able to) come. 

He could {— would be able to i cf. § 184) do it, if he would (= were 
willing). 

On the Perfect Infin. in could have done^ might have done, see Appendix to 
Part II, p. 31. 

The anomalous verbs must and ouglit, like can^ may. etc., form 
the 3rd Sing. Pres. Indie, without j, and do not form Verb- 
adjectives or Verb-nouns in Mod. Engl. 

The Mod. Engl. Presents of these two verbs were originally Weak Pasts, thus 
difienng in form and origin from the Presents cati, may, dare, shall, will. 





PRESENT (INDIC. AND SUB/.) 


S. I 

2 

3 
P. I, 2» 3 


must 
must 
must 
must 


ought 
oughtest 
ought 
ought 



192 ^" O.^. mdtan meant *to be able,* dgan, *to possess,* 'to have.* In M.E. 
these verbs were conjugated as follows ; — 

INDIC. 

Pres. (orig. Strong Past) Sing. 1, 3. mot 
Past (Weak) mos-te 

1 go The use of must, ought as Presents originates in the use of the Past Subj. 
referring to present time (cf. § 189). * He ought to work' = (i) *It would be 
proper for hinj to work,* Germ. * Er sollte arbeiten* (Past. Subj.) ; (ii) * It is 
proper for him to work,* Germ. * Er soil arbeiten* (Pres. Indie). 



SUBJ. 


INDIC. 


SUBJ. 


mote 


owe 


owe 


mos-te 


ough-te 


ough-te 


{for mot-te) 
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194 Ought now denotes obligation : this meaning arose through such a use as 
He oA to ddn (Layamon), * He has to do * = * He ought to do ' ; cf. Ei faci- 
endum est (Lut. Gram, § 535). 

196 The meaning 'possess/ 'have/ is found even as late as Shakspere in the 
verb ewe (from dgan: e.g. *The house I owe\ and also in the modem Adj. 
own = 'possessed' (from the Perf. Part. Agen^ M.E. owen). But the 
verb owe early assumed the meaning ' be indebted ' (orig. ' possess another's 
property *), and the meaning ' pos^ess ' was limited to the verb own (from O.E. 
dgnidn, M.E. ahnien, ohnen), 

196 Must, ought have now no Past tenses : the Past Indie, meaning is expres<;ed 

by * was obliged to -/ 'was bound to .* For must^ ought with the 

Perl Infin. see Appendix to Part II. 

197 Wot {I wot, 'I know/ God wot, 'God knows*: O.E. wAt, (Jerm. weiss) 
was also originally a Strong Past, used as a Present. The Past was supplied 
by wist (O.E. wis-te for ivit-te, Germ, ttmsste). O.E. had Pres. Part, witende 
(whence Adv. wttting-fy), Infin. witan (whence to wit), 

198 I^eedy &ough not originally a Past, forms the 3rd Sing, without j, according 
to the analogy of he can, he may^ &c. : e.g. * He need not do it ' = lie is not 
under the necessity of doing it.' When ;i^^^ means 'be in want of it is conju- 
gated r^;ularly : e.g, ' He needs bread.' 

ADVERBS. 

199 Most Adjectives form Adverbs by adding -ly : e.g. deep, 
deep-ly ; hot, hot-ly ; i^xikiixA^faithful-ly, 

200 ^^^ peculiarities of spelling see § 219, z> 3i 6. Adjectives in -U preceded by 
a consonant drop the -te before -ly : e.g. able, ab-ly. 
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Many Adverbs have now the same form as the corre- 
sponding Adjectives : e.g. * He spoke loud\ * He TdSifast\ 
* Call me early \ 

In O.E. these Adverbs ended in -e ; e.g. hl^de from the Adjective hlitd 
' loud.' In Mod. Engl, the -e has become suent. 

Adverbs are also formed : — 
(i) From Cases of Nouns and Adjectives : 
Accus. meanwhite, sometime, cUwcty (O.E. ecUnewe^, 
Gen. needs, once (O.E. dnes, from dn 'one'), twice (from O.E. Neu., 
twd 'two')» ihrice (from O.E. thr( 'three'), whilst (M.E. whiles: 
the / is a later addition, as in amongs-t, amids-t), always (M.E. 
alles weis). 

[In O.E. the Gen. was used adverbially in such phrases as sumeres 
andwinteres, ' in summer and winter * ; cf. 'nowadays,' etc.] 

Dat seldom (O.E. seldum, Dat. Plur. of seld), whilom (O.E. hwtlum. 
Dat. Plur. oihwtl). 
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203 (u) From Pronooos : 

Who (O.E. hwS^\ when (O.E. kwannCi Adv., from a case of hwd)^ 
whence (M.E. whennes: -es is an adverbial suffix), where^ whither^ 
why (O.E. hwt^ Instrumental Case of hwS)^ how (O.E. hd^ 
another form of hwt). 

That (O.E. thset, Neut. Demonstr): the (e.g. 'the more, the merrier: 
O.E. ihjf. Instrumental Case of that), then (O.E. thonne, Ady,^ 
from a case of that), thence (M.E. thennes), there, thither. 

He (O.E. h6): hence (M.E. hennes), here, hither, 

204 (iii) By compounding with Prepositions : 

By : betintcs (= by times). 

Of : 0^ clock (= of the clock), o* nights, adown (= from down : a = of\ 

On : abed ( = in bed : a = on), cibroad, afoot, anon (O.E. on dn, lit ' on 
one ', i.e. 'in one moment '). 

Note the compounds of there (O.E. th&re), from se, sed, that, and where, 
with many Prepositions: cf. thereafter, thereby, therefore, therein; 
whereon, whereto, whereupon, wherewith. 



Comparison of Adverbs. 

n Adverbs are generally compared by using more and most 
with the Positive : e.g. 
Positive deeply^ Compar. more deeply, Superl. most deeply, 

906 Irre^ar Comparison. 



far 


farther 


farthest (cf. § 64) 


forth 


further 


furthest (cf. § 64) 


ill 


worse 


worst 


(cf. § 63) 


little 


less 


least 


(cf. § 67) 


late 


later 


last 


(cf. § 60) 


much 


more 


most 


(cf. § 68) 


well 


better 


best 


(cf. § 65) 



207 Rather is a Comparative of rcUh, 'early, soon' (O.E. hrathe, 'quickly*, 
hraih, * quick'). 
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APPENDIX ON SOUNDS AND LETTERS. 

208 Sounds are of two kinds : 

I. Vowel soTUids, produced by vibration of the vocal chords, 
accompanied by the articulation proper to each vowel. 

II. Consonant sounds, produced by means of the lips (Labials), 
teeth (Dentals), palate (Palatals), throat or back part of the palate 
(Gutturals), tongue (Linguals), nose (Nasals), or some combination 
of these parts, with or without vibration of the vocal chords. 

209 The letters of the English alphabet do not accurately represent 
the sounds of the spoken language : 

(i) The same letter sometimes stands for different sounds : 
e.g. caXy ^ntre ; ^t, ^n ; fczther, iaX.^ ; mach/he, m/he.* 

(ii) Different letters sometimes stand for the same sound : 
e.g. /ine, /^iloso/y^er, lau^-^; h/gh, h«ght, fly, fl/Vs. 

210 For the purposes of convenience and comparison students of 
phonetics (i.e. the science of sounds, from Greek pJmie^ * sound ') 
employ symbols of their own, each representing a single sound. 

These symbols are called * Phonetic Symbols.' 

211 * '^^ letter s when used to form the Plurals of Nouns or the 3rd Pers. Sing, 
of Verbs is pronounced t — 

(i) as z (voiced : soe § 218) after a voiced consonant or a vowel: 
eg. tubj, lead J, bagj, warnj, boyj, playj, lasses, grudgej. 

(ii) as s (voiceless : see § 218) after a voiceless consonant : 
. e.g. shipj, hat J, stick j ; rapj, patx, askj. 

01 o Voiceless s and th often become voiced before the ending of the Plural : 
e.g. : houje, houses ; oaM, oa/^s : cf. li/e, liz'es etc. (§ 24), where the difference 
of sound is represented in the spelling. 

213 '^^^ letters ed when used to form the Past Tense of Verbs and not sounded 
as a separate syllable are pronounced : — 

(i) as d (voiced) after a voiced con onant or a vowel : 
e.g. rubb^t/, begg^/, warn^^/, player/. 

(ii) as t (voiceless) after a voiceless consonant : 
e.g. rapp^^, ask^<^ 
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Simple Vowel Sonnds. 
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Sounds 


Various Spellings 


Phonetic 
Symbols 


I 


i. father 
ii. fat 


laugh, heart, cl^k 


a 

a 


2 


i. (Open)* th«*e 
ii. (Close) fote 


Long in pear, pair, rare 
Short ( = th^) in feather, said, 

says, any 
pain, pay, gjceat, vein, prey 


e 


3 


i. machme 

• • • o 


believe, receive, qu^^i, leave, 

mrte, key 
sieve, build, jylvan, prrtty 


!■ 


4 


i. (Open) tod 

ii. (Close) no 
iii. (Modified, 
Open) en 


Long in door, court, law, yaul, all 
Short ( = n^t) in cough, vfhat 
boat, toe, crow, soul, sew 

curl, st/r, myrtle 


o 
o 


S 


rude 


Long in rood, w^?«nd, blue, 
br«/se, rheum, drew, move, 
shoe 

Short in book, would, wolf 


1- 


6 


but 


son, ^ood, rough 


d 



^ * Open ' means formed with a wide passage for the voice. 
* Close ' means formed with a narrow pas-sage for the voice. 

* The i of * in ' is not exactly the short sound corresponding to the long 
sound of ' machtne '. 

1^* Long Vowels in Mod. Engl, are rarely pure (i.e. uniform) vowel 
sounds, but have mostly become diphthongal in character : cf. § 2i6. Thus 
the a in ' fate ' ends with a faint €€ [i] sound ; the ^ of ' n^ ' ends in faint oo [u] 
sound. 



Simple Conaonant Sounds. 





Sounds 


Various Spellings 


Phonetic 

Symbols 


J 


fa, 
/ay 
ipay 


qneen 


b 
P 


^1 


7in= 


o/ nephev 
p/iWosophex, lau^ii 


V 

f 


3 
< 

a 


§ 


to 

thy 


v&vned 

rore (boyj, ladj, playj, warnx) 
jHence, jf/jism, /ralni, fity 


d 
t 
d 
> 
s 


3 
3 


-^ 


azure 

\shot 


meajure, bad^ 

jure, jfT/iedule, ^aise, vi«'ous, naftbn 


y 


o 


.good 
«i,id 
los* (as 


ghoA 

j^ate, pii::J, fAaracter, jiucen 
pronounced in Scotland) 


I 




low \ 
row 1 


I 

r 


1 


my 


knov, gnat 


m 




.touse 


w^ole 


h 
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Diphthong 



A|A A diphthong [Greek di or dis, 'twice', pAfAon^os, 'sound'; Le. 'doable 
sound '] is produced by running two different vowel sounds together so as to 
make a single syllable. 





Sounds 


Various Spellings 


Phonetic 
Symbols 


I 


h^'ght 


fli«, high, fly, etc. 


ai 


2 


house 


how 


a« 


3 


ail 


hay 


D« {orcl^) 


4 


feitd 


UWf due, suit, bAi»ty, pimy 


y' 
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Double Consonants. 

The letter x stands for two sounds ( = ks in ' ojr *, = gz in * ejrert '). 
The letter/ stands for two sounds (= dX : cf. § 215) in 'yane', etc. 
The letter ^ stands for two sounds (= dX) in ' Geor^*, etc. 
The letters fA stand for two sounds ( = ts) in * cAurcA *. 
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Consonant sounds may also be olassed as :— 

1. Voioed, i.e« accompanied l)y vibration of the vocal chords. 

2. Voiceless, i.e. not accompanied by vibration of the vocal chords. 
Contrast the sound d with the sound /. 

Or again as : — 

1. Shut, I.e. formed by a stream of air breaking through a closure of the 

mouth. Such sounds are produced by a kind of explosion, and are 
generally called * Mutes * ; e.g. d, p, 

2. Open, i.e. formed by a stream of air rubbing against a narrow passage 

of the mouth. Such sounds are continuous. The continuous sounds 
w» ^'f /» ^A yt, H, «, J, I. X, y are generally called ' Spirants.' The 
continuous sounds /, r, /«, », ng (1;) are generally called ' Liquids *. 

^^ This classification of con«:onant sounds is shown, combined with the 
classification according to the part of the mouth employed, in the following 
table : — 







Classified Table of Consonants. 
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Labials 


Labio- 
dentals 


Dentals 


Palatals 


GU'lTURALS 




Voiced 
Voiceless 






do 
to 




^od 
fould 


CO 


Voiced 
Voiceless 


W9Cf 


vine 
/ine 


thy \ «eal azure ;^ou 
Migh I ^eal sho^ \ 
\ {Sibilants) \ 


\och 


LIQUIDS 


Voiced 


Linguals 


Nasals 


/ow, row 


'wy, «igh, si»^ 





Peculiarities of Spelling in Accidence. 

219 I. Hnte e is omitted before -^d, -er^ -es^ -est^ -ing, and between u 
and -fy: praise, prais-cd^ prais-es^ prais-est^ prais-ing ; ^w^^fin-er^ 
finest; horse, hors-es ; true, tru-ly. [Note also whole, wJiol-ly^ 

2. ie is changed into j' before -ing: lie, ly-ing. 

3. y preceded by a consonant is changed : — 

into ie before -s: ^y, flies. 

into / before -ed^ -^r, -^st and before -ly in words of more 
than one syllable : try, tried ; ha^py, happi-er^ happi- 
est, happily [dry, dryly or dri-ly], 

ay, ey, Oy, uy generally remain : •^X2iy^ pray-ed ; valley, »a//<ry.f/ employ, 

emplay-edy employs; boy, boys; buy, buys. But note: pay, pai-d ; lay, 
lai-d ; stay, stai-d ; say, jai-af, pronounced x^^(but xa^-j). 

4. is changed into oe before -s : hero, heroes ; go, goes. 

Except : folio, folios ; canto, cantos ; grotto, grottos ; motto, fnottos ; 
quarto, quartos ; solo, solos, tobacco, tobaccos, 

00 remains : Hindoo, Hindoos ; coo, coos, 

5. A final consonant preceded by an accented short vowel is 
doubled before -^</, -er, -est, -ing: b^g, hkgg-ed ; iix, fatt-er^fatt-est ; 
ref^r, refkrr-ing; repdl, repkll-ed So too is final / preceded by an 
unaccented short vowel : trdvel, trdvell-ed, [Note wbrshipp-ed, 
gbssipp-ed^ etc.]. — Similarly in word formation : bSgg-ar, trdvcll-er, 

6. 11 is changed to / before 4y: i\x\\, fully, 

7. ic is changed to ick before -td^ -in^^i wk\\c.^ mlmUVtd.^ 
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PREFACE. 

This sketch of Analysis and Syntax is the direct outcome of 
the work of the Grammatical Society. Towards the close of 1885 
a pro\dsional committee was formed in Birmingham, consisting of 
representatives of the chief educational institutions in the town, 
with a view to arriving at some common basis for the teaching of 
grammar. Early in 1886 the Grammatical Society was formally 
inaugurated, and gradually attracted sympathisers not only 
from many parts of our own country, but even from abroad. 
Frequent meetings of committee were held during 1886 and 
1887, at which matter was prepared for discussion at general 
meetings. 

The task of reducing to practical shape the material thus 
accumulated was undertaken by three members of committee. A 
brief sketch of the Analysis of Sentences was prepared in 1888, 
and this sketch, amplified and improved by numerous suggestions 
and criticisms, forms the substance of the present volume. The 
syntactical rules which are given at the foot of the page, and the 
Appendix on Conditional Sentences, have been added by the 
compilers. 

But while it is hoped that all essential questions have been 
treated on the lines laid down by the Society, the responsibility 
for this sketch falls entirely upon those who have drawn it up. 
The task of formulating a body of grammatical doctrine is a 
difficult and delicate one, in the execution of which individual 
opinion necessarily comes into play: and there are doubtless 
points of detail as to which some members will feel that their 
views are not represented. 
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The following features in the scheme call for some remark in 
this place. 

Definitions and rules are throughout based upon preceding 
examples, from which they may be inductively inferred. It is 
believed that in this way the definition or rule is more likely to be 
brought home to the pupil's mind with vividness and received 
with its due limitations, than if presented as an abstract dogma 
with accessory illustrations. In carrj'ing out this principle the five 
* forms of the predicate * have been found of service : by them the 
pupil is led in a simple and concrete way to understand the true 
meaning of such terms as Object, Predicate-Adjective, etc. The 
latter term (cf. § 6) has been preferred to * Complement ' as less 
ambiguous and less likely to be distasteful to teachers of French, 
who are accustomed to call the Object a Complhnent 

The term * equivalent* has been found useful as a means of 
reconciling views apparently, but not really, divergent. For 
example the Noun cannon is classed as an 'Adjective-equivalent' 
in cannon ball ; the Adjectives old SLnd young are classed as Noun- 
equivalents in such a sentence as 0/d and young Join in his 
praise. 

The term * Compound Sentence,' as distinct from 'Complex 
Sentence,' has been abandoned as unnecessary and involving the 
further and unwieldy term 'Compound-complex Sentence': in- 
stead of a 'Compound Sentence' we speak of two or more 
'Co-ordinate Sentences.' The term 'Co-ordinate' is moreover 
used throughout in its proper sense, and not as synonymous with 
'Principal' (cf. § 25). The useful term 'Clause' is adopted 
instead of 'Subordinate Sentence,' the term 'Sentence' being 
limited to the whole of which a ' Clause ' may form a part. 

These and other terms adopted by the Grammatical Society 
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have been employed throughout the series of which this English 
Grammar forms a volume. 

The Appendix on Conditional Sentences is not intended to be 
put into the hands of beginners, but serves as a specimen of the 
way in which the syntactical phenomena of different languages 
may be treated on parallel lines. 

The compilers desire to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Professor A. S. Napier of Oxford, who has kindly allowed them 
to consult him on points of historical grammar and has con- 
tributed a note on compound nouns (p. lo) ; to Mr. H. Bradley, 
joint editor of the Oxford English Dictionary, and Mr. O. Airy, 
H.M. Inspector of Schools in Birmingham, and Mr. W. R. 
Bradley, M.A., of King Edward's School, Birmingham, from all 
of whom they have received suggestive hints on syntactical ques- 
tions ; and last but not least to Miss Hastings, Head Mistress of 
the Wimbledon High School, who has lent them constant and 
invaluable assistance throughout their work. 

A. J. C. 

Birmingham, £. A. S. 

September, 1888. 



In the second edition (1888) and in the present (stereotyped) 
edition improvements in the wording of a few passages have been 
introduced. A general scheme of Analysis has been added (p. 26). 

May^ 1890. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

ANALYSIS AND SYNTAX. 

\ Analjrsis means breaking up [Greek ana^ * up,* and lysis^ 

* a breaking *] : to analyse a sentence is to break it up into its 
parts. There are sentences in English and other languages 
which it is very difficult, or impossible, to analyse grammatically. 
But analysis may be applied to the large majority of sentences ; 
and without it we should be unable to recognise the peculiarities 
even of those sentences which cannot be analysed. 

Syntax means arranging together [Greek syn, * together,' and 
taxis^ * an arranging '] : it is the part of grammar which treats of 
the construction of sentences. 

2 A Sentence [Latin sententia, * a meaning '] is a group of words, 
or in some cases a single word, which makes 

either (i.) a Statement : e,g, I am an Englishman. 

or (ii.) a Command or an Expression of Wish : e.g. Speak. 

or (iii.) a ftnestion : e.g. How do you do ? 

or (iv.) an Exclamation : e,g. How it thunders ! 

Obs. I. Comparatively few single words can make a sentence in English : 

* house,' * runs,' * virtue, * he,* * speaking * are not sentences. Even a group of 
words does not always form a sentence: e.g, ' mountains of gold,' 'written 
Qpon stone,' ' to be or not to be.' 

Obs. 2. * Yes ' and * No ' may be called Sentence-words ; they are single 
words equivalent to sentences: e.g, 'Will you come?' — *Yes.' (= *I will 
come.')— Single words like 'Good I' 'Right!' 'Nonsense!* are often 
equivalent to sentences. 
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3 Subject and Predicate. 

The first stage of the analysis of a sentence is into 

I. The Subject. 2. The Predicate. 

In the following sentences of this section the part printed in 
italics is the Predicate ; the part printed in ordinary type is the 
Subject. 



He sings. 
I do not sing. 

Listen. (The Subject * thou ' 
or * you ' is understood.) 



Consent thou not. 

May my son return ! 

Be it so. 

Dots she sing ? 

How beautifully she sings ! 

The Subject and the Predicate are parts of a whole, and 
cannot be correctly described except by reference to one another. 

The Subject denotes the person or thing concerning which 
something is said by means of the Predicate. 

The Predicate is what is said concerning the person or thing 
denoted by the Subject. 

Obs. In the science of Logic the term * Predicate ' has a narrower sense 
than in Grammar. 

(i. ) The Predicate of Logic does not include what logicians call the ' Copula.' 
Logic throws every proposition into the form 

Copula. I Predicate. 
is I our queen, 



Subject. 
Victoria 



Thou I art 
I am 



and converts ' Lions roar ' into 

T • I r roaring animals. 

Lions are \ ,^„„- x 
' ^^ loanng. 

(ii.) Logic is concerned only with * judgments,* i.e. with those acts of the 
mind which when expressed in language become Statements. ' Consent thou 
not* and *Who did it? 'have no Predicate in Logic, though they may be 
converted into logical judgments, thus : 

a person who must not consent, 
desirous of knowing who did it. 

But in Grammar the term Predicate is used of one part of a Command or 
Question, as well as of a Statement. 

SYNTAX. 

Eule I. — ^The Subject, if a declinable word, stands in the 
Nominative Case. 

1^* On the Accusative with the Infinitive as an equivalent of a Clause, 
see § 20. 
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Forms of the Predicate. 

The kernel of the Predicate is the Verb. 
The Predicate may consist of 

1. The verb alone. 

2. The verb together with some other part, or parts, of 

the sentence. 

There are altogether fiwt, principal forms which the Predicate 
may assume. 

First Form of the Predicate. 



Subject 


Predicate, 


I 


came 



5 In such sentences the Predicate consists of the verb alone. 



SYNTAX. 

Rule II. — ^The finite Verb agrees with its Subject in number 
and person. 

f^ Be careful to observe this rule in longer sentences, where mistake is 
easy : e.g, * The appearance of many things in the country, in the villages we 
have pa^ed through and in this town, reminds (not remind) me of Dutch 
pictures.' 

Exception to Rule II. — A Singular Noun of Multitude may take a Plural 
Verb : e.s:. * A great number of persons have (or has) assembled. 

But not when the multitude is spoken of as a single whole : e,g, * Parliament 
was sitting.' 

Rule in. — ^When the Subject is compound (§ 26, Obs.) the 
verb is Plural: e.g. His father and mother are dead. [Further 
examples, in § 26.] 

Exception to Rule HI. — if the words that compose the Subject are so 
closely connected as to form one idea, the verb may be Singular : e.g. * Her 
dashing little carriage and ponies was whirling down the street.' 

or The Conjunction or does not form a Compound Subject : 
e.fr. Either he or she \a in fault. 

^ 1. 
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Second Form of the Predicate. 



Sulject. 


Predicate, 


Thou 

You 

Thou 


Verb, 


Pred, Adj, or Noun or Pronoun. 


art 
are 
art 


guilty 
the men 
he 



In such sentences the completion of the Predicate describes the 
person or thing denoted by the Subject, and is called the Predicate 
Adjective, Predicate Noim or Predicate PronoTUL 

Obs. I. — The Predicate Adjective, Noun or Pronoun, is sometimes called 
the Complement, (Subjective Complement: cf. § 9, Obs. i). 

Obs. 2. — In such a sentence as * Vhou art the man,' the Predicate appears in 
its logical division of * Copula * and * Predicate * (cf. § 3, Obs. ). 

Obs. 3. — On groups of words equivalent to Adjectives or Nouns see §§12, 

I3» 14. 

Obs. 4. — In such a sentence as the following the Pronoun it is called the 
Formal Subject, because it provisionally represents the real Subject, which 
follows : 

// is excellent to have a giant's strength = To have a giant's strength 
I is I excellent. [Pred. of 2nd Form.] 
In * There was once a king,' there was means existed^ and we have a Predi- 
cate of the 1st Form ( * A king | once existed '). 



SYNTAX. 

Eule rV. — The Predicate Adjective, Noun or Pronoun agrees 
as far as possible with the word to which it refers (here the 
Subject). 

^^ Thus the Predicate Pronoun stands in the Nominative 
Case. 

* It is m^,' is a form of speech frequently heard in current English, and 
is regarded as correct by some authorities : cf. French ' c'est moi * (Em- 
phatic form, used for the Subject). But me as Nominative has no justification 
in older English. Chaucer said : ' It am I ' : cf. German * id) bin e^.' 

Caution, — Avoid using an Adverb (for Ad^eclVve\\Ti2t"?T^\caXto1^«tisA 
Form : say 'He looks differenty It seems nict^ 
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Third Form of the Predicate. 



Subject 


Predicate, 


He 

She 


Verb, 


Object 


sees 
can 


me 

speak {Accid. § 157. 3) 



In such sentences the completion of the Predicate is called the 
Object (sometimes, for the sake of distinction, the Direct Object), 
and the verb is called transitive. [Latin transire * to pass over.'] 
Verbs which in the Active Voice do not take an Object, are 
called intransitive [= *not passing over'] : e.g, to come (First Form 
of the Fred., § 5), to be, to become^ to remain (Second Form of the 
Pred, § 6). 

Obs. I. — The Object may denote : 

(i. ) The person or thing acted upon : 

They slew the kittf^ 
He has bought a house* 
He is pluckingyf.pze/^j. 
(ii.) The result of an action : 

They elected a king. 
He has built a house. 
She '^2xdX.% Jlowers, 
(iii.) The action itself (Cognate Object) : 

He dreamed a dream. 
He laughed a bitter laugh. 
He is living the life of an exile, 
or The term * cognate ' means * akin * [Latin cogndtu5\ and an Object is 
called cognate when it is of kindred meaning to the verb. 

Obs. 2. — When a sentence with a Predicate of the 3rd Form is thrown into 
the Passive construction, we get a sentence with a Predicate of the 1st Form 
(containing an Adjunct : § ii) : e,g, * Cain killed Abel' becomes : 



Subject, 


Predicate, 


Abel 


was killed ( Verb) by Cain {Adjunct), 



SYNTAX. 

Enle V. — The Object, if a dedmabV^ yjotd^ %\asNji^ vcl ^<^ 
Accusative Case. 
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Fourth Form of the Predicate. 



Subject 


Predicate, 


We 
We 


Verb. 


Two Objects, 


ask 
bade 


you 
him 


this 

speak (Accid, § 157. 4) 



In such sentences the completion of the Predicate is made up 
of Two Objects. 

Obs. I. — A sentence like *I gave Mm the money' may be regarded in two 
ways : — 

(i.) Inform it is like * We ask you this* or * I asked him a (][uestion' ; hence 
him^ which is historically a Dative, is often called an Object (Indirect 

Object) : 

(ii. ) In meaning the sentence is equivalent to ' I gave the money to hiuiy 
which is most simply parsed as containing an Adverb-equivalent (Adjunct : § 1 1). 

So too * He paid me the rent,* * They told us the story,' etc. 

On such sentences as * Write me out that lesson/ see § 15 (iii). 

Obs. 2. — When a sentence with a Predicate of the 4th Form is thrown into 
the Passive construction, we get a sentence with a Predicate of the 3rd Form 
(containing an Adjunct : § ii) : e.g. * You ask me my opinion,' * I told him 
to speak,* become — 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


I 
He 


Verb, 


Object. 


Adjunct. 


am asked 
was told 


my opinion 
to speak 


by you. 
by me. 



Obs. j, — Sentences like 'We bade b\m sptak" (J.tAii\\!v?€^ m*^ ^^^'(i \sfc 
analysed as containin'jr a Predicate of the 3rd¥oTmVs\}^>^^cl We,N«t\ibade^ 
Object 4tms^aa/k — t/kat he should speak) : cf. % 20 (^Xccoaalvi^ \NVi3ti\Tw^TC\\:\N^\ 
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Fifth Form of the Predicate. 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


They 
People 


Verb. 


Object. 


Predicate Adj, 
or Noun. 


elected 


him 
me 


king 
happy 



In such sentences the completion of the Predicate is made 
up of (i) an Object, (2) a Predicate Adjective or Nonn (§ 6), 
describing the person or thing denoted by the Object 

Obs. I. — The Predicate Adjective, Noun or Pronoun, is sometimes called 
the Complement (Objective Complement : cf. § 6, Obs. i). 

Obs. 2. — In such sentences the Verb and Predicate Adj. or Noun may be 
regarded as forming together a sort of verb-equivalent : a single verb may 
often have the same meaning (* to felicitate ' = * to call happy ' ; * to anger *= 
' to make angry '). 

Obs. 3. — When a sentence with a Predicate of the 5th Form is thrown into 
the Passive construction, we get a sentence with a Predicate of the 2nd Form 
(containing an Adjunct : § 11) e.g. : — 



Subject. 


Predicate. 


He 


Verb. 


Pred, Adj. or Noun. 


Adjunct. 


was chosen 


king 


by them 
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10 Attributes. 

A Noun (whether standing in the Subject or in the Predicate) 
may be qualified by an Adjective (or Adjective-equivalent : § 14) 
e.g. Dear friends. Such a qualifying part of the sentence is called 
an Attribute. 



11 Adjuncts. 

A Verb, or an Adjective (whether standing as Predicate Adjective 
or as Attribute), or an Adverb, may be qualified by an Adverb (or 
Adverb-equivalent: § 15) e.g. Fight bravely. He is quite happy. 
Very diligently. Such a qualifying part of the sentence is called 
an Adjunct. 

IS Equivalents. 

The Noun, the Adjective and the Adverb may be replaced by 
other parts of speech doing the same work in the sentence, e,g. 
He acted with courage^ He acted courageously, (Adjunct.) 
A man of courage = K courageous man. (Attribute.) 

A word doing the work of a different part of speech, or a group 
of words doing the work of a single part of speech, is called an 
Equivalent. 

A group of words forming an Equivalent and not having Subject 
and Predicate of its own is called a Phrase (cf. § 14 iv., § 15 i.). 

A group of words forming an Equivalent and having Subject 
and Predicate of its own is called a Subordinate Clause : cf. § 16. 



SYNTAX. 

Rule VI. — An Adjective that has a Plural form agrees in Number 
with the word that it qualifies. 

Thus we ought to say * That sort of people,* * TTiese kinds of sentences,* etc. 
Such a sentence as * These kind of things * has no grammatical justification ; it 
is, however, frequently heard in current English, and will perhaps be regarded 
as correct some day. The construction was used by Shakspere. 
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IS Noun-equivalents. 

A Noun-equivalent may be 

(L) A Pronoun : 

Be has departed. 

It is /. (Predicate Pronoun.) 

(iL) A Verb-noun (Infinitive or Gerund) : * 
To see is to believe, Seeins^ is believing, 

(iii.) An Adjective (with, or less commonly without, the) : 
The lame. The halt. The blind. 
Rich and poor. Old and young, 

(iv.) A Clause (in a complex sentence : § 16) : 

That you have wronged me doth appear in this (cf. § 19). 

14 Adjective-equivalents. 

An Adjective-equivalent may be 

(1.) A Verb- Adjective (Participle) :* 
A running stream. A printed book. 

(ii.) A Noun in Apposition, i,e, a Noun serving as another name 
for the same thing : 

Queen Victoria ( = ^^^tf/ Victoria.) 
Chibiabos, the musician, 

(iii.) A Noun in the Genitive {or Possessive) Case : 

Milton's works. Duncan's murderer. (Accidence, § 41.) 

(iv.) A Phrase formed with a Preposition : 
Men of honour, { = Honourable men.) 
Be of good cheer. (Equivalent of a Predicate Adjective 

= Be cheerful,) 
^OM^s with roofs, { = Roofed Yiow^ts,) 
Kings in exile, (=^£xiled kings,) 
Towns by the sea, ( = Maritime towns.) 
Houses to let, ( = Houses y^r letting: Accidence, § 150.) 

* A Verb-noun or a Verb-adjective (whether standing in the Subject or in 
the Predicate) may be qualified by an Adverb (e,g, to read Jltuntly : a ma/fy 
printed book), and may take a Predicate Adjective, Noun or Pronoun {e,g. To 
be courageous is not given to all), or an Object {e.g. To know the truth is some- 
times unpleasant), or two Objects, etc. In fact the Verb-noun and Verb- 
adjective participate in all the constructions of the Verb to which they belong. 
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(v.) A Noun or Verb-noun forming part of a Compound Noun* : 
Cannon balls. (Balls ^r the cannon : cf. iv. above.) 
Walking s^c^is. (flicks for walking: cf. iv. above.) 

(vi.) A Clause (in a Complex Sentence : § i6) : 
This is the house that Jack built, (cf. § 21.) 



15 Adverb-equivalents. 

An Adverb-equivalent may be : 

(l) a Phrase formed with a Preposition : 
He hunts in the woods. 
Speak for yourself 

He came to see. ( = He came^r seeing, i.e. in order to see : 
cf. * What went ye out^r to see? — ^Accidence, § 151.) 

(ii.) A Noun without a Preposition : 

I am going home, ( = towards home. Direction.) 
I have walked miles. (Distance.) 
He will live years. (Time how long.) 
He died last night. (Time when.) 



(iii.) A Pronoun in the Dative Case, denoting the person 
interested : 
Write me out that lesson. 

Fill me a bowl of wine. )- me =for me. 

See how this river comes me cranking in ! 

(iv.) A Clause (in a Complex Sentence : § 16) : 
When you come, I will tell you. (cf. § 22.) 



} 



* * Cannon ball,* 'orphan asylum,* 'town councillor,* ' railway official * are 
Compound Nouns just as much as * house-maid,* * sheep-dog, * milk-pail,* 
'hero-worship ;' or * householder,' *sheepcot,' 'milkmaid,* etc ; cf. the German 
SBaifcnl^aud, ©tabttjcrorbneter, (Sifenba^nbeamter, etc. Whether the corre- 
sponding English expressions are written as two words, or with a hjrphen, or 
as one word, is purely a matter of arbitrary custom. — That the first part of 
such compounds is a Noun (not an Adjective, as is sometimes said) is shown 
by the meaning. A lunatic asylum does not mean an asylum that is insane, 
nor does a walking stick mean a stick that walks [cp. § 14 (i.)]. A dancing 
/^verb-adjective) bear naturally means a bear that dances : but a dancing (verb- 
nounj sa/pi?ff means a. saloon for dancing {^— ball rooni\^ a. dancing master \sv<e»s& 
a xfxizr/ifr /or a/aftcing, a dancing lesson means a lt%%Qn in doncing, V^-ms*, 
A, s. Napier.) 
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16 The Simple and the Complex Sentence. 

(i) This is my house. 

(2) This is the house that Jack built. 

A sentence like (i), which contains only one group of words 
having Subject and Predicate, is called Simple : [Latin simplex 
= * onefold ']. 

A sentence like (2), which contains 

(a) A principal group having Subject and Predicate of 
its own, 

(i) A subordinate group having Subject and Predicate of 
its own, 

is called Complex, and each of the groups is called a Claiue : 
cC § 12. 



Principal Clause, 

This is the house 
I will tell you 



Subordinate Clause, 

that Jack built, 
when you come. 



In some Complex Sentences the Subordinate Clause is itself 
the Subject of the Principal Verb, e,g, * That you have wronged me 
(Subord, Clause) doth appear (Principal Verb) in this.' 

Conjunctions that introduce Subordinate Clauses are called 
Subordinatmg Conjunotlons : e,g, when, that. 

Yj A Subordinate Clause may stand in the sentence as 

(i) Subject, e,g. That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 

(2) Predicate Noun, e.g. My belief is that you are right, 

(3) Object, e,g. In sooth I know not why I am so sad. 

(4) Attribute, e.g. The man that hath no music in his soul 

Is fit for treasons, sXiaXSL-^eav^ ^tA's^^^^ 

(5) Adjunct, e.g. I am never tneny whtn I Hear sweet musk. 
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18 Kinds of Subordinate Clause. 

A Principal Clause is of the nature of a Simple Sentence. 

A Subordinate Clause is of the nature of a single part of 
speech. 

Subordinate Clauses may be classified according to the part of 
speech to which they are akin, as : 

19 (i) Noun Clauses, i.e. Clauses playing the part of a Noun. 

(a) Introduced by 'that' (Dependent Statements, Dependent 
Commands) : e,g. 

I say that you are unfair, [Corresp. Indep. Sentence : — 

You are unfair. Statement: cf. 

§ 13 (iv.)] 
I command that you be fair. [Corresp. Indep. Sentence : — 

Be fair. Command.] 

{J>) Introduced by an interrogatiye or exclamatory word 
(Dependent Questions,* Dependent Exclamations) : e.g. 
I ask whether it is fair. [Corresp. Indep. Sentence : — 

Is it fair 1 Question.] 
See how unfair you are. [Corresp. Indep. Sentence : — 

How unfair you are! Exclamation.] 

20 Accusative with Infinitive. 

A group consisting of a Noun or Noun-equivalent and an Infinitive may be 
equivalent to a Noun Clause (cf. the Nominative Absolute, § 23) : e.g. 
I believe him to be a man of sense [= that he is a man of sense]. 
Command the bridge to be lowered [= that the bridge be lowered]. 
In form such a sentence is a Simple Sentence. But in meaning the Ace. 
him is subject to the Infin. to be. 

*Caution. Dependent Questions must be carefully distinguished from 
(i) Adjective Clauses introduced by a Relative without an Antecedent. 
Compare What [= That which] you said is false. (Adj. CI. ; cf. § 21, Obs.) 

Tell me what you said. (Noun CI. ; Object, of * tell.') 
(2) Adverb Clauses of Condition introduced by * whether ... or.' 
Compare Whether you say so or not [= If you say so or if you do not say so]^ 
it is false. (Adv. CI. ; cf. § 22 (/).) 
I don't know whether you say so or not. (Noun CI. ; Object of 
'know.') 

Test. Before a Dependent Question the words 'the question* or 'the 
answer to the question ' may always be supplied in thought : e.g. 
I ask \the question] whether it is fair. 
TeJJ me [the answer to the question] what you said. 
Thus a sentence like 'I don't know whether you did it or not : but whether 
J^fu aTgar t/ i?rft0/ yovL wiJI be blamed' contains (>.^ alilo\xxiC\^^s>sfcV^o\s^xaRX^s^\ 
01) an Adverb Clause (contracted). 
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21 (2) Adjective Claiues, i,e. Clauses playing the part of an Adjec- 
tive: e.g. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which^ taken at the floods leads on to fortune. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a croivn, Cf. § 14 (vi). 

I cannot be polite to a person I despise. 

I know a charm shall make thee meek and tame. 

Look on me, 
Me who have touched and tasted [the fruit of knowledge]. 

thou, who art so lovely fair. 

1 know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 

Obs. The word in the Principal Clause to which the Relative refers is called 
the ^Antecedent* 

Without { Who steals my purse steals trash. [ Who = He who."] 
Antecedent ^ Whom the Gods love d^^ yowng, [Whom = Those whom."] 
in the J What catit be cured must be endured. [What = That which.] 
Princ Clause. ( Whoever says this is mistaken. [ Whoever = Anyone who. 

* General Relative.'] 

SYNTAX. 

Bule VII. — Except in Case, the Relative agrees as far as 
possible with its Antecedent. The Case of the Relative depends 
on the part which it plays (as Subject, Object, &c.) in its own 
Clause. 

Note that when the Adjective Clause helps to define the Antecedent, * that * 
may be conveniently used as the Relative {e.g. * This is the book that I was 
speaking about '), except when a Preposition or * than ' immediately precedes 
(e.g. * This is the book about which I was speaking '), or when the genitive case 
of the Relative is required {e.g. * He is a person whose good opinion I am 
anxious to win ') ; no comma separates the two clauses ; and the Relative may 
be omitted (chiefly when it is the Object). 

When the Adjective Clause gives a piece of additional information about 
the Antecedent — already sufficiently defined — the Relative is always 'who* 
{* whom, * * whose *) or ' which ' ; a comma sepaiales VJ^t X.'^o Oasissa % ^x^^*^^ 
Relative cannot be omitted. 
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22 (3) Adverb Clauses, t\e. Clauses playing the part of an 
Adverb. 

(a) of time : e.g. Speak ere thou diest Cf. 15 (iv.). 

ip) of place : e,g. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread, 

(c) of reason : e.g. Freely we serve, because we freely love, 

(d) of purpose : e,g. Wretches hang, that jurymen may dine. 

(e) of result : e,g. He is so feeble, that he cannot speak. 

(/) of condition: e.g. (i) If you have tears^ prepare to shed 

them now. 

(2) If wishes were horses^ beggars would 

ride. 

(3) Were I Brutus 
And Brutus Antony^ there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits. 

\i,e. If I were Brutus^ &*c., there would be an Antony who 
would, &c.] 

(g) of concession: e,g. A book's a book, although there's nothing 

in it. 

iji) of comparison : e.g. As the treefalls^ so shall it lie. 

Thou art no more prince than she is 
queen. 

SYNTAX. 

Bnle Ylll. — ^When an Adverb Clause of Condition implies a 
negative and the Principal Clause contains a ' should ' or ' would ' 
(or equivalent Subjunctive), the verb of the Adverb clause stands 
in the Subjunctive. 

(^ ' If wishes were horses ' implies that wishes are not horses. 
(Cf. Appendix, p. 20.) 

Hence we must say * If it were (Subj.) true, I should be sorry.* 

Caution 1. '^f is sometimes used as = 'whether,' to introduce a Depen- 
dent Question (Noun Clause : § 19) : e.g, I do not know if it is true. 

Caution 2. ' Should ' and ' would ' often stand in Noun Clauses, not only 
in Conditional Sentences : 

i,g, I knew that I should arrive* late. (Noun Clause.) 

John said that he {i.e. John) should arrive * late, (Noun Clause.) 
He said that she would arrive* late, (Noun Clause.) 
It is strange that such things should de,f (Noun Clause. ) 

* Future of the past (Secondary Future). ir cf. A.^^ndiic, p. 24. 
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/ Thou canst not love so dear as /. \i,e, as I 

It touches you, my lord, as much as me. [i.e. 

as it touches me.] 
The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if CheapUde were mad, \i,e. as they would 

rattle if... ; the if-clause is subordinate 

to the contracted Cliiuse of Comparison.] 
Sparta hath many a worthier son than he. [i.e. 

many a son who is worthier than he is J] 
I hate nothing more than thee. \i.e. than I 

hate thee.] 
Beelzebub . . . than whom none higher sat, 

[Compare ' None sat higher than he \saty\ 
The old martial stock . . . than whom better 

men never will draw sword for king and 
. country. 



28 Nominative Absolute. 

A g^up consisting of a Noun or Pronoun and a Participle maybe equivalent 
to an Adverb Clause (cf. the Accusative with the Infinitive, § 20). 

e.g. Weather permitting^ I will come. [i.e. If weather permits. ConditioiL] 
We sittings as I said, the cock crew loud. 

[i.e. While we were sitting. TilttOj 
She failing in her promise^ I have been diverting my chagrin. 

[i.e. Since she faVed in her promise, CftUSeJ 

Such a group is called ' absolute ' because it is not connected (in form) with 
the rest of the sentence. 



SYNTAX, 

Knle IX. — In contracted Adverb Clauses of Comparison the case of the 
Pronoun is determined by mentally completing the construction. 

Exception to Rule IX. — A Relative after 'than' always stands in the 
Accusative Case. 

fS^ This construction has no grammatical justification : perhaps it originated 
through imitation of the Latm Ablative of Comparison {dignitds . , , qua 
nihil esse potest praestantius). But it is good English, and indeed the only 
good English in such cases. 

fSt * Like ' is used as an Adjective or Adverb instead of ' as ' in a contracted 
Clause of Comparison, e.g. * Like our shadows Our wishes lengthen as our sun 
declines,' ' It will make her sleep like Juliets drugJ* But it is wrong to use 
'like' as a Conjunction (introducing an uneontracted clause). 

Rule X. — In the absolute construction the Subject, if a declinable word, 
stands in the Nominative Case. 



In old English we find the Dative Absolute (imitated by Milton : e.g. 
'The seat of Deity supreme, us dispossessed^ he trusted to have seized.') 



\ 
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24 Co-ordinate Sentences. 

Two or more sentences linked together by one of the 
Conjunctions 

and, but, or, nor, for 

are called Co-ordinate Sentences, i.e. Sentences of the same rank, 
and the Conjunctions which link them are called Co-ordu^ting 
Conjunctions : 

e,g, God made the country, and man made the town. 

Small sho7vers last long, but sudden storms are short 

Is he innocent, or is he guilty f 

The tale is long, nor have I heard it out. 

For man to tell how human life began 

Is hard ; for who, himself beginning, knew 9 

Obs. I. — The Conjunction for originally introduced Subordinate Clauses 
[Old English for ])im=/5v thai, for ]>dm l)e=/^ ihe reason that], and it retains 
this power {= because, since. Germ, ttjeil) in such examples as * And, for our 
coffers... are groivn somewhat light. We are enforced to farm our royal realm * — 
(Shakspere, King Richard II,) But long before the time of Shakspere the 
word was used as a Co-ordinating Conjunction (so in Layamon, 13th century): 
and Shakspere sometimes uses it in this sense, as is seen from the fact that it 
may stand after a considerable pause (full stop), e.g. *0 Lord... Lend me a 
heart replete with thankfulness ! For thou hast given me, in this beauteous face, 
A world of earthly blessings to my soul (Second Part of King Henry VL) So 
used, for becomes exactly equivalent to Germ, benn, Latin nam, enim, which 
are undeniably Co-ordinating Conjunctions. In modem English the Sub- 
ordinating sense has become obsolete. See Maetzner, English Grammar, 
Vol. III. p. 369 [474]. 

Obs. 2. — In a sentence like 

This is what I think, but I shall be glad to be corrected if I am wrong, 
we have two Co-ordinate Sentences, each of which is Complex. 

Obs. 3. — A clause introduced by the Relative who, which, or by such a 
Conjunction as when, though, may be equivalent (in effect) to a Co-ordinate 
Sentence : 

e.g. I told it to my brother, who [^andhe] told it to his wife. 
Which [=But this] when the valiant elfe perceived. 

He leaped upon the flying prey. 
The whole nation was jubilant ; when [=but then] like a bolt from the 

blue, news arrived of a serious reverse. Whereupon [=i And thereupon] 

Far)mment was immediately convoked. 
TAi's may he true : though l=andyet'\ after a\\ \l \s verj doNsfcl^Ml. 

Bt/t in form such groups are subordinate, and Tria7 aVwsc^^ V>tv 'Exx^x^ \ife 
regarded as Adjective or Adverb Clauses with a spec\a\ setis^. 
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25 Go-ordination and Subordination of Glauses. 

Two or more Subordinate Clauses may be linked together by 
a Co-ordinating Conjunction: they are then co-ordinate in relation 
to one another. Again, a subordinate Clause may have another 
clause (or clauses) subordinate to it. 

The Subordination and Co-ordination of clauses may be exhi- 
bited in a sentence picture, such as the following. 

^p" The Principal Clause is printed in thick letters, the 
Subordinate Clause in ordinary type. 



** When France in wrath her giant limbs npreared, 
And with that oath which smote air, earth and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot, and said she would be free, 
Bear witness for me, how I hoped and feared." 

1. Bear witness for me 

2. I how I hoped and feared 

3. when France in wrath... upreared 

4. [and] stamped her strong foot with that oath 

5. I which smote... and sea 

6. I [and] said 

7. I she would be free. 

2 is a Noun Clause y Object ^Bear witness (i). 

3 is an Adverb Clause^ Adjunct of hoped and feared (2). 

4 is an Adverb Clause {Co-ord. with 3 and playing the same part), 

5 is an Adjective Clause^ Attribute of oath (4). 

6 is an Adverb Clause {Co-ord. with 3 and^ and playing the same part), 

7 is a Noun Clause, Object of said (6). 



Obs. — It is sometimes convenient to describe a clause as governing a clause 
which is subordinate to it. Thus in the above sentence 2 governs 3, 4, and 6 ; 
4 governs 5 ; 6 governs 7. 
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86 Go-ordination of Singie Words and Phrases. 

Two or more single words or phrases may be linked together 
by a Co-ordinating Conjunction : 

e.g. Caesar and Pompey (Subject) fought a decisive battle in 

Thessaly. 
Darby and Joan (Subject) are a happy pair. 
To he or not to he (Subject) — ^that is the question. 
The girl turned red and white (Fredicate-A^jectiYe) by 

turns. 
They swore to conquer or to die (Object). 
He delivered a pou*erful but ill-tempered (Attribute) speech. 
He stood between the people and their king, 

Obs. — A Subject made up of two or more Noiins (or Noun-equivalents : § 13) 
linked together by and^ or united in thought without a conjunction {e,g, * fVis' 
dom, temperance^ courage are virtues that make for happiness') is called a 

Compound Subject [cf. Rule III., page 3.] 
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General Scheme of Analysis. 
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I. 
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(i.) on the bridge 
(ii.) at midnight 


II. 


John Gilpin 


was 


a citizen 








of credit 








and renown 






III. 


He 


saw 




the white 
porch of 

his home 


on Palatinus 


IV. 


Thy eyes' 

shrewd tutor, 

that hard 


hath 
taugnt 




(i. ) them 

(it) scornful 

tricks 




V. 


heart of thine, 
The bigots 


had 


a crime 


his harmless 






of that iron 


called 




art 






time. 
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APPENDIX. 

On Conditional Sentences. 

By a Conditional Sentence is meant a Complex Sentence containing an 
Adverb Clause of Condition (§ 22;. 
Conditional Sentences naturally group themselves in two main classes. 

A. 

If this is true^ that is false. 

If he did it, he did wrong. 

If he does ( = shall do) it, he will be punished. 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not. 

If thou never wast at court, thou never sawest good manners. 

If he had loved (Pluperf. Indie.) her before, he now adored her. 

Caesar, thou canst not die by traitor hands* 
Unless thou bringst them with thee. 

Unless I look on Sylvia in the day. 
There is no day for me to look upon. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

If thou didst ever thy dear father love, 
Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 

No more of that, Hal, an (= if) thou lovest me. 

I am content, so (ax if) thou wilt have it so. 

B. 

If wishes were horses, b^^gars would ride. 

If he had said this, he would have repented it. 

If the sky were to fall, we should catch larks. 

Were my brave son at home, he would not suffer this. 
\i,e, if my brave son were at home.] 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother baA noV ^\&^ ^ 

\i,e, my brother would not havt diid^ \ 
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Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony, 
Would ( = who would) ruffle up your spirits. 

I could not love thee, dear, so much. 
Loved I not honour more. 
[could = should be able. ] 

Each might his several province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand. 
[ Would = were willing to.^ 

Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul 
(Were he on earth) would hear, approve and own, 
Paul should himself direct me. 
[ Would I ^ If I were desirous to. Should = would have to. ] 

An examination of the above examples will show that in sentences belonging 

to Class B, the if-clause always implies a negatiye : 

{a) * If wishes were horses,' implies * wishes are not horses.' 

{b) *If he had said \\i\s,* implies *he did not say this,* or *he has not said 
this.' 

(c) * If the sky were to fall,* implies * I do not say that the sky will fall,* 
Note that 

in {a) were refers to present time. (Brejectod Condition of the 

present) 

in (b) had said refers to past time. (B*ejected Condition of the past.) 

in (c) were to fall refers to future time. 

In {c) the condition is of course not contrary to reality in quite the same 
sense as in the two former cases ; for the future is, in the nature of things, 
undecided in regard to fulfilment. If I reject a supposition as to the present 
or past, I imply that things actually are not or were not so : if I reject a sup- 
position as to the future, I do not imply that things will not be so, because I 
cannot say definitely what will happen ; I merely guard myself against being 
supp^^sed to imply that such and such a thing will happen : in other words I 
negative the future occurrence so far as lies in my power, and no further. 

Again — 

The Principal Clause of a sentence belonging to Class B always speaks of 
what would be under certain circumstances, though the word 'would ' or * should' 
is not always present in the clause. 

(a) * beggars would ride. * * 

{b) * he would have repented it.' * 

(c) * we should catch larks.* * 

* In the above instances we have an implied negative, as in the if-clause 

(l)eggars do not ride — he did not repent or has not repented — I do not say we 

shall catch larks). This is not true of all Principal Clauses in Class B : but we 

127^^ say that in Ciass B the if-clause always implies a negative, the Principal 

Claase ^eftfra/fy implies a negative. 
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In sentences belonging to Class A on the other hand, there is no implication 
as to the fulfilment of the condition : they are quite colourless. When I say 
* If you can convince me of this, then I confess myself wholly in the wrong,* 
'If it has thundered, it has also lightened,' I do not mean to imply that you 
can convince me of this, or that it has thundered. There is * much virtue in 

The Principal Clause of a sentence belonging to Class A has nothing 
peculiar about it ; it is constructed just like a simple sentence (Statement, 
Command, &c. ). 

Let us now consider the mode in which different languages express Class A 
and Class B. 

In if-clauses of Class A English, German, Greek, Latin, and French all 
employ the Indicative Mood {e.g. * If he is ill, he cannot go '), just as they 
ordinarily do in other Adverb Clauses (* When he is ill,' 'Because he is ill,' 
&c.). All tenses may be used, and without any peculiarity, except that the 
Present sometimes refers to future time. 





Present Time. 


Past Time. 


Future Time. 


English 

German 

Greek 

Latin 

French 


if he is 
toeim er ifl 

SI est 
s'il est 


if he was 
toenn er war 

si erat 
s'il etait 


if he is (= shall be) 
toenii er ijl(= fcin tolrb) 

€t eo-rai (or Ihv ^) 

si erit 

s'il est ( = sera) 



The Principal Clause belonging to such aii if-clause also takes the Indicative 
Mood, or, if the sentence as a whole is a Command, the Imperative. 

* It is true that in some cases we say * if when the context shows that 2, fact 
is in our minds. * If thy family is proud, mine, sir, is worthy ! * = * thy family 
is no doubt proud, but mine is worthy.' Cf. Sentence No. 6 in Class A, p. 19. 

Again in some cases the Conditional Sentence as a whole may suggest that 
the speaker does not believe the supposition to be true : e.g, * If this is so, I am 
a Dutchman.' * Do it if you dare.* 

But in both of these cases the form of the if clause itself suggests nothing as 
to the actual state of the case ; any implication of reality or unreality which the 
sentence contains, is due to the sentence as a whole or to the context. 
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In Class B| on the other hand, the if-clause presents two peculiarities : 
(i) a readjustment of tense takes place, the action of the verb being thrown 
back* in time. This is common to all the languages under consideration, 
(ii) In English, German, and Latin there is also a readjustment of mood** 
(Subjunctive for Indicative), but not in Greek and usually not in French. 





Present Time. 


Past Time, 


Fu'.ure Time, 


English 
German 
Greek 
Latin 

French 


if he were 
tvenn ev to&re 

SI esset 
s'il ^tait 


if he had been 
toenn er getoefen tofire 
c« ^v (for Aorist) 
81 fuisset 
} s'il avait ^t^ 

1 s'U eat a^ 


if he were to bet 
toenn cr lo&re 

cl flt\ 

SI sit 
s'il ^tait 



The Principal Clause of a sentence belonging to Class B takes 

in English, 'should* or 'would* ('should have* or 'would have'), or 

equivalent Subjunctive, t 
in German, * wiirde* (* wiirde.-.haben *), or equivalent Subjunctive, 
in Greek, the particle tv with the Indicative or Optative, 
in Latin, the Subjunctive Mood. 

in French, the Futures of the past ('Secondary Futures* ; so-called *Con- 
ditionab *), 
Note that a Command is excluded from Principal Clauses of this class. 

* Such conditions then are ' rejected ' in two senses : (i) negatived^ (ii) thrown 
back in time, 

** It is only in connection with the Subjunctive that the English Past tense 
comes to refer to present time. In ' If I had money, I should be happy,* had 
is a Subjunctive just like the German ^dtte, though the form is no longer 
distinct from the Indicative. 

t Sometimes the Past Subj. (without Infin.) is used here : e,g, * If he were 
to do this ' may be expressed ' If he did this ' (still referring to future time). 

% 'Should* and 'would,' so used, are historically themselves Past Subjunc- 
tives. So too in such sentences as the following, in which they have indepen- 
dent meaning (Accidence, § i88) : — 

If this were true, it should follow that ....[= it would harfe to follow]. 

He would, if he could [= he would be willing, if he were able]. 
So again 'could,' 'might,* are Past Subjunctives in 

He could (might) work, if he tried [could (might) = would be able]. 

* Ought * and ' must * are curious examples of how an original Subjunctive 
has come to be used as an Indicative : — 

He ought to work = (i.) It would be proper for him to work (if . . . .), 

German— @r foHte (Past Subj.) arbeiten. 
(it) It is proper for him to work. 

@r foil (Pres. Indie.) arBeltett. 
He must work = (L) He would be bound to work (if . . . .). 

(Sx miigte (Past Subj.) arbeiten. 
[This meaning of ' He must work ' is obsolete.] 
(ii,) He is bound to work. 

(Sx muf (Pres. Indie.) axWUM. 
TTjcre is a natural tendency in speaking of obUgalion to so^eo. «j«^^\«x^t«ssi 
^ us/nff the form of a Conditional Sentence. 
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A curious device is in some cases used in English instead of ' should have ' 

or 'would have* with the Perfect Participle; if the verb has no Perfect 

Participle, the sign of past time is attached to the dependent Infinitive : e.g, — 

He could have worked = He would have been able to work (if . . . .). 

He might have worked = It would have been possible for him to work 

(if ). 

He ought to have worked = (originally) It would have been right for him to work. 

German~®r l^Otte arBcUen foUen. 
(sometimes) It was right for him to work. 
e.g, in Tennyson's Northern Farmer : 
' I thowt a said whot a owt to 'a said.' 
(=1 thought he said what he was bound to say.) 

This usage, though peculiar to English, is quite correct; but it is wholly 
wrong to extend it, as is often done, to an Infinitive dependent on 'would 

have ' or equivalent Subjunctive ; we must say * I should have liked to see 

him,' not *to have seen him.' 

The large majority of Conditional Sentences belong to one of the two great 
classes above-mentioned. But there remains another smaller class (C), in- 
stances of which are found not only in English, but also in other languages. In 
the following sentences we have a Subjunctive in the if-clause, whereas the 
Principal Olause assumes the same forms as in Glass A, 



C. 

If this be so, we are all at fault. 

If thou consider rightly of the matter, Caesar has had great wrong. 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayest live. 

If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humility? 

If she be a traitor, why so am I, 

If this young gentleman have done offence, 
I take the fault on me. 

I will never have her, unless thou entreat for her. 

Should you desire an interview, I shall not refuse to meet you. 

These if-clauses do not imply a negative, nor are they quite colourless. 
They rather express a certain reserve on the part of the speaker. * If this be 
so* implies *I do not say that it is.* Here the Present Subjunctive refers to 
present time, or sometimes to future time ( = * should * with Infinitive). Similarly 
the Past Subjunctive expresses a certain reserve as to a past action in such 
examples as : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault. 

[IVere implies ' I do not say it was.'] 

If ever I were traitor. 

My name be blotted from the \kk>V oi \V[«. 
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Such if-clauses are closely related to Clauses of Concession. It may be 
added that a Command may sometimes give the same effect as an if-clause 
with Pres. Subj., e,g, : — 

Do this and you will repent it. 

Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear. 

Drive these men awjy. 
And I will sit as quiet as a latnb. 

From a consideration of Class A, Class B, and Class C, the range of the 
Subjunctive in Conditional Sentences will be seen. It will also be evident 
that we must dismbs altogether the common error of supposing tlutt the 

SabjnnctiYe may be used in any kind of Conditional Sentence at 

pleasure. I'he Subjunctive is necessary in some sentences (Class B). 

Between using a sentence of Class A and one of Class C there is often a 
choice left to the speaker: for both kinds are frequently applicable to the 
same set of circumstances : but the Subjunctive of Class C may be used so as 
to convey a distinct shade of meaning.* 

* It should be noticed that a Subjunctive may be used in other kinds of 
Subordinate Clause, with similar effect : e»g, 

I will not show my face, until my husband bid me (Adverb Clause of Time). 

Your heart is up, although your knee be low (Adverb Clause of Concession). 

And may direct his course as plecue himself (Adverb Clause of Comparison). 

If thou do pardon whosoever pray, (Adjective Clause) 
More sins for this forgiveness prosper may. 

Like one who hcui set out on his way by night (Adjective Clause), our 
history now arrives on the confines where daylight and truth meet us. 

It is a pity that he think (= should think) evil of you (Noun Clause). 
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